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European Recovery and Peace Treaties 


“TIME TO CALL A HALT TO INFLAMMATORY PRACTICES” 


By GEORGE C. MARSHALL, United States Secretary of State 


Delivered at a dinner sponsored jointly by the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations and Chicago Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago, Illinois, November 18, 1947 


HE American people, I believe, have a sound under- 

standing of the basic principles and objectives of our 

foreign policy. These have been expressed on many 
occasions by responsible officials of the government beginning 
with the President. They are understandable, I believe, to 
you all because they have their origin in the American con- 
science and in the deeply rooted traditions of our people. 
No American, I am sure, questions the desirability of this 
country promoting wherever it can the right of people to govern 
themselves and the rule of impartial law as against the exercise 
of arbitrary power. These principles require no elaboration. 
But, true as they are, such generalities do not always serve to 
clarify for our people the current problems with which we 
are now faced. They do not in themselves answer the 
question, “What is it all about?” they do not in themselves 
provide an answer as to why at almost every turn we find 
ourselves in disagreement with another power with whom 
we were so recently allied in the common cause. I shall 
tonight confine myself to the problems relating to one area 
of the world which at the moment are occupying the atten- 
tion of the Administration and the Congress and with which 
in another aspect I will be dealing at the meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers which opens in London, Nov. 
25. That is the related problem of the revival of the Euro- 
pean community and the peace settlements with Germany 
and Austria. I shall try to avoid oversimplification, on the 
one hand, and bewildering detail on the other. 

In my statement before the committees of Congress on 
Nov. 10, I laid great stress on the entity known as Europe 
and its importance to the world and to the United States 
in particular. So important to the understanding of our 
present problem is the meaning of the European community 


that, at the expense of repetition, I will restate it. Europe, 
or what through centuries has been known as Europe, is a 
community of nations which, despite racial and religious 
differences, commercial rivalries and sporadic internecine 
wars, has developed governmental procedures and an ad- 
vanced civilization. We are a part of that civilization. Our 
national traditions—the foundation on which our entire civ- 
ilization rests—find their counterpart, if not their origin, in 
some part of this European community. 

Europe is a natural grouping of states designed by geog- 
raphy and history to function as a community if it is to 
function well. Because of the character of its people, the 
nations comprising the European community function har- 
moniously and effectively only if they are permitted to 
operate of their own free will. The logic of history would 
appear to dictate the necessity of this community drawing 
closer together not only for its own survival but for the 
stability, prosperity, and peace of the entire world. 

Due to the Nazi attempt to subjugate the entire European 
community, Europe was plunged into a great war. The 
central question that arose at the end of this war was, in 
effect, what was to be the future of this European com- 
munity. Was it to be restored to a position of stability so it 
could work out its own problem, or was it to be kept in a 
state of permanent dependency and eventual absorption into 
a system alien to its traditions and civilization? 

It is generally recognized that the major responsibility for 
finally crushing Nazism devolved upon three powers, none 
of which can be strictly classed as a continental European 
state. The efforts of two of these powers have been con- 
sistently directed since the military victory toward the res- 
toration of the European community to its former status. 
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They have been so directed partly out of compassion but 
primarily, I think, because they recognized the historical 
fact that a revived, revitalized Europe is necessary to a 
peaceful and prosperous world order. 

ior centuries Europe occupied a pre-eminent position, 
and exercised a dominant influence in international affairs. 
Before the recent war it was one of the two highly in- 
dustrialized areas on earth and enjoyed a correspondingly 
high standard of living. Today, Europe is devastated and 
dispirited, but once it regains strength and confidence it will 
draw on its store of resources, energies, skills and spiritual 
qualities and again make major contributions to world prog- 
ress. This is the goal of those who are genuinely devoted 
to the cause of European recovery. 

Unfortunately, it has become apparent that the third 
great power which contributed so much to the common 
victory evidently does not share that purpose. For reasons 
that are still obscure, it is endeavoring apparently to pro- 
long the present unsatisfactory state of affairs indefinitely. 
If this purpose prevails, obviously the prosperous European 
community we knew before the war cannot be re-established 
within the foreseeable future. 

This brings me to an important conclusion. It is the 
divergence of purpose concerning the future of Europe which 
is the cause of many of the present differences between the 
United States and Soviet Russia. The divergence is not due 
to any direct clash between the national interests of these 
powers. 

It is my belief that if Europe is restored as a solvent and 
vigorous community, this issue will have been decided and 
the disturbing conflict between ourselves and the Soviets, 
in so far as Europe is concerned, will lessen. 

It seems evident that as regards European recovery, the 
enlightened self-interest of the United States coincides with 
the best interest of Europe itself and of all those who. desire 
to see conflicts of whatever nature resolved, so that the 
world can devote its full attention and energy to the pro- 
gressive movement of the well-being of mankind. The place 
to begin that process is in Europe. 

I have referred to the fact that Europe formerly stood as 
a strong and constructive element of the world’s economy 
and political order. Its trade, both among the European coun- 
tries themselves and with other regions, was a major factor 
in the international exchange of commodities and services 
and was a direct stimulus to productivity throughout the 
world. The stabilizing influence which Europe as a concert 
of independent nations exercised on the remainder of the 
world was a basic factor in assuring the security of our own 
nations—a fact which we acknowledged by twice committing 
our total resources to the preservation of the integrity of the 
continental community, free of single-power domination. 

The near collapse of Europe has left weakness where 
once there was strength, and has created in effect a political 
and economic vacuum. It is certainly not our purpose to 
exploit the situation by filling the vacuum with American 
power. The map of Europe today bears witness to our true 
intentions. West of the line where the allied armies met, 
nations in their own way are grappling with their post-war 
problems, each in accordance with its distinctive institutions 
and traditions, free of external pressure. The proposal of 
the United States to assist in the recovery of the nations 
that responded to the suggestion of June 5 has no purpose 
other than to restore Europe as a self-supporting community 
of states and to terminate as speedily as possible dependence 
upon us for aid. It is unfortunate that only sixteen European 
states felt free to participate in the Paris Conference on 
economic co-operation. This government is willing to co- 





operate with every nation that pledges a generous effort to 
the common cause of European recovery. 

We are now intimately working to this end with govern- 
ments of varied political complexions—some constitutional 
monarchies and some republics both with Socialist ministers, 
some controlled by conservative elements, and some consti- 
tuted of coalitions. This is a fact that every one can see, and 
it should dispel completely the propagandistic assertions that 
we seek to impose the American pattern on others. 

Much has been said about the various freedoms, about 
democracy, about the right of people and of nations to de- 
termine for themselves without restraint the forms of gov- 
ernment they desire. Much has also been said regarding 
the desire of the United States government to influence 
other nations to follow what we believe we follow with 
constantly increasing success—that is a philosophy of gov- 
ernment dedicated to the freedom and welfare of the indi- 
vidual. That is our earnest desire. It is certainly not im- 
perialistic and it does not indicate a passion for war. 

We realize that we cannot expect the same conceptions 
to be held by all countries. Different races, different tradi- 
tions, different histories and rates of development lead to 
different results, but on fundamentals I think we find a 
general agreement among peoples the world around. 

If the United States entertained any idea of extending 
American influence or domination over Europe, dur policy 
would not be directed toward ending European dependency 
upon this country, but toward perpetuating that relation- 
ship. The clarity of the record and of our intentions, how- 
ever, has not prevented Soviet officials and Communist 
groups elsewhere from waging with increasing venom a 
calculated campaign of vilification and distortion of Amer- 
ican motives in foreign affairs. These opponents of recovery 
charge the United States with imperialist design, aggressive 
purposes, and finally with a desire to provoke a third world 
war. 

I wish to state emphatically that there is no truth whatso- 
ever in these charges, and I add that those who make them 
are fully aware of this fact. 

What is the record? We have annexed no territory. We 
have not used the greatest military power and military re- 
sources ever assembled to acquire for the United States a 
special privileged position, either political or economic. Fur- 
thermore, since the close of hostilities the United States and 
Great Britain have voluntarily reduced the area of their 
sovereignty in the world. Colonial areas and dependent people 
have been assisted to achieve full independence. New countries 
have emerged from under the U. S. and British flags to take 
their place as members of the United Nations. 

While the Western democracies have been reducing the 
area of their sovereignty, one country has taken the oppo- 
site road. The Soviet Union has in effect considerably ex- 
panded her fontiers. Since 1939 she has de facto annexed 
territory comprising an area of more than 280,000 square 
miles, with a population of some twenty-two million people. 

The American proposal for assistance to Europe is direct- 
ed toward production, construction and recovery. It is a 
genuinely co-operative undertaking, which is being worked 
out in an atmsophere of mutual trust and with careful re- 
gard for the sovereignty of nations. Indeed, this joint en- 
deavor by the United States and sixteen European states is a 
clear and convincing demonstration of co-operation freely 
given, to achieve the common good. As such, it perfectly 
reflects one of the basic precepts of democracy. 

This government recognizes that elements of uncertainty 
are involved in so vast and complex an undertaking. But we 
believe that the promise of success more than justifies the 
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risks. We are completely convinced that the risks of not 
attempting to restore Europe are far greater than those 
involved in taking positive action as now proposed. We 
recognize that our people will be called upon to share their 
goods still in short supply and will have to forego filling a 
portion of their own requirements until the greater needs of 
Europe have been met. This is a direct contradiction of the 
allegation that we are seeking to dump surplus goods in 
Europe in order to avoid the depressing effects of oversupply. 
This particular charge of “dumping” must have a strange 
sound to those Europeans now desperately seeking the very 
essentials of life. And it must sound equally odd to Amer- 
icans who are standing with money in hand impatient to 
buy goods which we are sending to Europe to meet a more 
urgent need. But such is the breath of propaganda. 

I should like in this connection to make a few comments 
regarding propaganda in general and particularly with re- 
gard to the debates and procedure of the United Nations 
Assembly. It seems desirable to analyze the situation some- 
what and clear up some of the issues prior to the meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers in London. 

During the meeting of the United Nations Assembly there 
was a great deal said, with considerable vituperation, re- 
garding the attitude of the government and people of the 
United States toward the Soviet Union, along with the 
direct accusation that a war spirit was being fomented by 
our press and by distinguished citizens who were named. 
A portion of this, the major portion I assume, was intended 
for pure propaganda purposes. But I also assume that there 
may have been some genuine feeling that the puropses of 
this government and the attitude of most of the American 
press were definitely hostile to the Soviet Union. As a 
respons ble official of the United States government I would 
like to see more restraint than is sometimes exhibited in 
discussions of international issues. 

But as regards the critical attitude recently manifested in 
this country toward the Soviet Union, I should like to dis- 
tinguish between this effect and its cause. To determine that 
cause it is necessary to go back at least as far as the summer 
of 1945 immediately following the German surrender. At 
that time I think it was a fact that the people of the United 
States had as high a regard, or I might better put it, appre- 
ciation, for the Soviet people and their sacrifices, and for the 
Soviet Army and its leaders, as they held for any other 
people in the world. But today, only two years later, we 
are charged with a definite hostility toward the Soviet Union 
and its people, which constitutes a complete change in our 
attitude since the summer of 1945. 

I recognize this effect. I would not characterize it as 
hostile. But the important question is, what produced this 
tremendous change in our national feeling and attitude? 
The truth as I see it is that from the termination of hostil- 
ities down to the present time the Soviet government has 
consistently followed a course which was bound to arouse 
the resentment of our people. 

Just what the purpose of this remarkable procedure has 
been, particularly during 1946, I have been at a loss to de- 
termine. So many of the actions of that government were 
provocative without any other evident purpose. I have en- 
deavored to find at least a partial explanation in the his- 
torical characteristics of the Russian government and its 
officials through a long period of years and not solely related 
to the present regime. While some light can thus be cast on 
the problem it does not, even in a small way, explain why a 
government should proceed with apparent deliberation to 
destroy the invaluable asset of high regard and good will 
which it possessed in the attitude of the American people 


and why it should deliberately provoke such animosities as 
are evident at this time. 

The people of ths country are God-fearing people. They 
have been very patient in their attitude towards misrepre- 
sentation of their actions and motives when their only pur- 
pose has been to help the other fellow. Today our people 
have been virtually driven into a state of active resentment 
and, having been goaded to this point, they are accused of 
having lighted and stoked this great fire of public resent- 
ment. This last is propaganda, yes, of the most brazen and 
contemptuous character. But since it affects the very sta- 
bility of the world, it is time to call a halt to such inflam- 
matory practices. 

I am not pessimistic regarding the progress made by the 
United Nations during the recent Assembly meeting. The 
fact that the world has a forum for free debate is in itself 
a hopeful portent for the future. The fact that debates have 
sometimes included more of vituperation or diatribe than of 
logic or adherence to the facts was unfortunate but in the 
long run, I think, merely incidental, and an always present 
possibility in any democratic debate. The organization did 
pass through a serious struggle but I think it emerged with- 
out loss of potential strength. The question now is where 
do we go from here, which leads me to the coming Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers in London. 

The problem of restoring the European community in- 
evitably raises in acute form the problem of Germany. The 
restoration of Europe involves the restoration of Germany. 
Without a revival of German production there can be no 
revival of Europe’s economy. But we must be very careful 
to see that revived Germany could not again threaten the 
European community. 

I am not speaking of the revival of Germany in a military 
sense. There can be no question of the absolute necessity of 
keeping Germany disarmed and demilitarized. Today, Ger- 
many is completely disarmed. Measures have been proposed 
by the United States and supported by the United Kingdom 
and France to insure the continued demilitarization of Ger- 
many for forty years. Thus far the Soviet Union has, in 
effect, rejected that proposal, by wholesale amendments of 
its purpose; but the offer still stands. 

The revival of German militarism, however, is not the 
only important factor involved in the relationship of Ger- 
many to a restored Europe. There is an imperative necessity 
for safeguards to insure that the economic power of Germany 
shall not be used by a future German government as a 
weapon for the furtherance of exclusively German policies. 
This poses admittedly a complicated and difficult problem. 
An attempt artificially to limit German peacetime economy 
could easily prevent the essential revival of German produc- 
tion to an extent that would render impossible the economic 
revival of Europe. 


CoNTROL OF THE RUHR 


The answer to the problem would appear to relate pri- 
marily to the future role and functioning of the great in- 
dustrial complex in the Ruhr. The United States believes 
that safeguards must be set up to insure that the resources 
and industrial potential of the Ruhr, particularly in respect 
to coal and steel, should not be left under the exclusive 
control of any future German government but should be 
used for the benefit of the European commun'ty as a whole. 

The charge has frequently been made that the United 
States in its policy has sought to give priority or intends to 
give priority to restoration of Germany ahead of those of 
the other countries of Europe. The truth is that far from 
having been accorded a preference over any Allied country, 
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German recovery has lagged so far behind that of the other 
countries of Europe as to retard the whole effort of European 
recovery. At the present time industrial production in 
western Germany is less than one-half that of pre-war. The 
food supplies are seriously below the minimum requirement 
for health and efficiency, the German foreign trade is only a 
small fraction of its former dimension. In fairness to the 
American taxpayer who has been contributing hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually to support the people in the 
American Zone, Germany must be made self-supporting as 
quickly as possible. With safeguards against any revival of 
German militarism and with measures to assure the utiliza- 
tion of the basic products of the Ruhr for the good of the 
European community as a whole, I believe that Europe and 
the world will be adequately protected against the danger 
of future German domination. In these circumstances it 
should be possible to proceed to the establishment of a pro- 
visional central authority in a federated German state and 
to the final framing of a peace settlement. We shall earn- 
estly endeavor at the conference in London to make progress 
along these lines. 

Now I have tried to give you a picture of certain of our 
major internat‘onal problems. These are not the only 
problems with which we are dealing. There are other areas 


of the world in which we face situations of immense com- 
plexity and gravity. But what I have told you this evening 
may give you a better idea of the character of our inter- 
national problems as a whole and of our approach to them. 

We are aware of the seriousness and extent of the cam- 
pagn which is being directed against us as one of the 
bulwarks of Western civilization. We are not blind to any 
of the forms which this attack assumes. And we do not pro- 
pose to stand by and watch the disintegration of the inter- 
national community to which we belong. 

But at the same time we are aware of our strength, and 
of the fact that there is great need in many countries for our 
help and our friendship, we can afford to discount the alarms 
and excursions intended to distract us, and to proceed with 
calm determination along the path which our traditions have 
defined. 

I will approach this conference in London with an open 
mind and will seek only for a sound basis for agreement. I 
will seek to avoid statements for mere popular or propaganda 
effect, no matter what the provocation. It is my purpose to 
concentrate solely on finding an acceptable basis of agree- 
ment to terminate the present tragic stalemate and to speed 


the advent of a new era of peace and hope for Europe and 
the world. 


Inflation Control and Foreign Aid 


GOVERNMENT MEASURES RECOMMENDED 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered to Congress, Washington, D. C., November 17, 1947 


Congress: The Congress has been convened to con- 

sider two problems of major concern to the citizens 
of the United States and to the peoples of the world. The 
future of the free nations of Europe hangs in the balance. 
The future of our economy is in jeopardy. 

The action which you take will be written large in the 
history of this nation and of the world. 

The Secretary of State and other representatives of the 
Executive Branch have appeared before committees of the 
Congress during the last week to present the facts regarding 
the necessity for immediate assistance by the Un'ted States 
to certain European countries. Austria, France and Italy 
have nearly exhausted their financial resources. They must 
be helped if their peoples are to survive the coming winter 
and if their political and economic systems are not to dis- 
integrate. 

Exceedingly bad weather has brought on crop failures and 
fuel shortages and has caused intense suffering. The food 
and fuel stocks of these countries are now near the van‘sh- 
ing point. Their peoples are in a dangerously weakened 
position, due to years of short rations. Additional medical 
supplies and facilities are urgently necessary. 

Austria needs $42 000.000, Italy needs $227,000,000 and 
France needs $328.000,000 to buy food, fuel and other es- 
sential goods during the next four and one-half months. 
Detailed information has been presented to your commi‘tee 
concerning these needs and the purposes for which funds to 
be appropriated by the Congress would be spent. 

Additional funds will also be required to maintain our 
position in occupied areas. 


M* President, Mr. Speaker, members of the eightieth 
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Emergency assistance by itself will not solve European 
problems. Emergency aid is no substitute for a long-range 
recovery program, but it is a vital pre-requisite to such a 
program. If the Western European nations should collapse 
this w-nter, as a result of our failure to bridge the gap be- 
tween their resources and their needs, there would be no 
chance for them—or for us—to look forward to their eco- 
nomic recovery. The providing of interim aid will give us 
time to plan our part in an economic recovery program, and 
it will give the peoples of Europe the strength to hold out 
until such a program begins. 

I shall shortly submit to the Congress my recommenda- 
tions concerning the long-range European recovery program. 
This program is the result of the combined efforts of 
thoughtful men of two continents whose concern has been 
the most effective manner in which sixteen European nations, 
Western Germany and the United States can work together 
for European recovery, world prosperity and lasting peace. 

It is a tribute to the strength of our democracy that we 
are able to make so great a contribution to the freedom and 
welfare of other nations and other peoples. This nation is 
strong both in material resources and in the spirit of its 
people. Our economic strength, born of our system of free 
institutions, has contributed to raising the standard of living 
the world over. Our moral strength, resulting from our 
faith in human rights, is the inspiration of free men every- 
where. 

I refer to the strength of this nation with humility, for 
it is an awe-inspiring truth that the manner in which we 
exert our strength now and in the future will have a decisive 
effect on the course of civilization. 
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UNMATCHED OpporRTUNITY 

This is a truth whose significance grows with the ex- 
perience of each passing day. The American people are 
becoming more and more deeply aware of their world posi- 
tion. They are learning that great responsibility goes with 
great power. 

Our people know that our influence in the world gives 
us an opportunity—unmatched in history—to conduct our- 
selves in such a manner that men and women of all the 
world can move out of the shadows of fear and war into 
the light of freedom and peace. 

We must make the most of that opportunity. 

For we have learned, by the costly lesson of two world 
wars, that what happens beyond our shores determines how 
we live our own lives. We have learned that if we want to 
live in freedom and security we must work with all the 
world for freedom and security. 

Human misery and chaos lead to strife and conquest. 

Hunger and poverty tempt the strong to prey upon the 
weak, 

Twice within this generation we have had to take up 
arms against nations whose leaders, misled by the hope of 
easy conquest, sought to dominate the world. 

We are convinced that the best way to prevent future 
wars is to work for the independence and well-being of all 
nations. This conviction guides our present efforts and will 
guide our future decisions. We have participated fully and 
gladly in the growth of the United Nations, and we seek 
now to strengthen and improve it. We are assisting free 
nations who have sought our aid in maintaining their inde- 
pendence. We have contributed large sums to help rebuild 
countries devastated by the war. We have taken the lead in 
breaking down barriers to world trade. 


ORSTACLES TO PLAN 


In our efforts, however, to achieve the conditions of peace 
we have encountered unforeseen and unwelcome obstacles. 

We have found that not all nations seem to share our aims 
or approve our methods. We regret the differences which 
have arisen and the criticisms so loudly expressed. And yet 
we cannot afford, and we do not intend, to let current differ- 
ences with some nations deter our efforts to co-operate in 
friendly fashion and to assist other nations who, like us, 
cherish freedom and seek to promote the peace and stability 
of the world. 

The actions of this government must be of a stature to 
match the dignity and influence of the United States in 
world affairs. The prompt provision by the Congress for 
interim aid will be convincing proof to all nations of our 
sincere determination to support the freedom-loving countries 
of western Europe in their endeavors to remain free and to 
become fully self-supporting once again. 

If that action is followed by the enactment of the long- 
range European recovery program this Congress will have 
written a noble page in world annals. 

I have spoken of the economic and moral strength of the 
United States and of the way in which we must use that 
strength if we are to build a world community of free, strong 
and independent nations. 

The strength of the United States is not due to chance. 
It is due to the wise decisions and bold actions taken by free 
and courageous men throughout the history of our democracy. 

The time is at hand for new decisions and new actions of 
equal wisdom. 

THREAT OF INFLATION 

On several occasions during the last year I have reported 

to the Congress and to the nation on our general economic 





situation. These reports have told of new high levels of 
production and employment. Farmers are producing 37 per 
cent more than in 1929. Industry is producing 65 per cent 
more. In terms of actual purchasing power, the average in- 
come of individuals, after taxes, has risen 39 per cent. The 
rapid growth of our post-war economic activity has exceeded 
expectations and has revealed anew the potentialities of our 
economy. 

In each of my reports, however, I have had to warn of 
dangers which lay ahead. 

Today inflation stands as an ominous threat to the pros- 
perity we have achieved. We can no longer treat inflation— 
with spiraling prices and living costs—as some vague condi- 
tion we may encounter in the future. We already have an 
alarming degree of inflation. And, even more alarming, it 
is getting worse. 

Since the middle of 1946 fuel has gone up 13 per cent; 
clothing prices have gone up 19 per cent; retail food prices 
have gone up 40 per cent. The average for all cost-of-living 
items has risen 23 per cent. 

The housewife who goes to buy food today must spend 
$10 to buy what $7 bought a year and a half ago. 

The cost of living is still climbing. In the past four 
months it has risen at a rate of 16 per cent a year. 

Wholesale prices are rising, too. They affect every in- 
dustry and trade, and they are soon translated into retail 
prices. 

Since the middle of 1946 wholesale textile prices have 
gone up 32 per cent; metals have gone up 36 per cent; build- 
ing materials have gone up 42 per cent. Wholesale prices on 
the average have gone up 40 per cent. 


Price Action Now 


The harsh effects of price inflation are clear. They are 
felt by wage earners, farmer and businessmen. Wage 
earners are finding that bigger pay checks this year buy less 
than smaller pay checks bought last year. Despite general- 
ities about high farm prices, the income of many farm fam- 
ilies cannot keep up with the rising costs of the things they 
buy. Small businessmen are being squeezed by rising costs. 
Even those who are well off are asking, “How long can it 
last? When is the break coming?” 

In addition, price inflation threatens our entire program 
of foreign aid. We cannot abandon foreign aid, nor can we 
abandon our own people to the ravages of unchecked inflation. 

We cannot allow the strength of this nation to be wasted 
and our people’s confidence in our free institutions to be 
shaken by an economic catastrophe. We shall be inviting 
that catastrophe unless we take steps now to halt runaway 
prices. 

Our immediate approach to the problems of high prices 
and inflation should consist of three types of measures; one, 
to relieve monetary pressures; two, to channel scarce goods 
into the most essential uses; three, to deal directly with 
specific high prices. 

One way to reduce monetary pressure is by restraining 
the excessive use of credit. At a time when the economy is 
already producing at capacity, a further expansion of credit 
simply gives people more dollars to use in bidding up the 
prices of goods. 

Consumer credit is increasing at a disturbing rate. The 
amount outstanding has risen from $6,500,000,000 in 1945 
to more than $11,000,000,000 today. Even more rapid ex- 
pansion is under way now, because the controls on consumer 
credit exercised by the Federal Reserve System expired Nov. 
1. These credit controls should be restored. Also some re- 
straint should be placed on inflationary bank credit. 
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SPECULATION CURBED 


Legislation is required, moreover, to prevent excessive 
speculation on the commodity exchanges. 

Another effective weapon against inflation is increased 
savings by the public. Every dollar that is saved instead of 
spent is a dollar fighting against inflation. In order to en- 
courage additional savings, the government should intensify 
its vigorous efforts to sell savings bonds. 

The second part of the program to curb inflation is to 
secure the most efficient use of scarce goods and otherwise 
channel their flow so as to relieve inflationary pressures. 
Grain, for example, is too badly needed to permit wasteful 
feeding to livestock. Steel, as another example, is too scarce 
to be used for non-essential purposes. 

Legislation is required to authorize the allocation of scarce 
commodities which basically affect the cost of living or basi- 
cally affect industrial production. In these limited areas 
inventory-control powers are also needed. 

Authority to allocate transportation services should be 
extended. 

In addition, existing export controls should be continued 
and strengthened. Goods that we cannot wisely export must 
be kept here, and the shipments we make must go where 
they are needed most. Profiteering in exports must be pre- 
vented. 

The measures which I have already discussed will, when 
taken together, aid substantially in relieving inflationary 
pressures. For large segments of the economy they should 
be adequate to meet the requirements of the present situa- 
tion. However, there are limited areas of acute danger in 
which these measures cannot be regarded as guaranteeing 
adequate protection. 

For example, present forecasts indicate that we are likely 
to have less grain and meat next year than we have had this 
year. The pressure on the prices of these foods would then 
become increasingly great. It these pressures are permitted 
to bring further sharp increases in food prices, they may 
well set off a chain reaction that would spread throughout 
the economy. It is surely better to take timely action to 
check adverse forces at particular trouble spots than to wait 
until general inflation has become so serious as to require 
drastic controls over our whole economic life. 


Price CEILINGS 


Therefore, we need a third group of measures to combat 
inflation. Legislation should be enacted authorizing the gov- 
ernment to impose price ceilings on vital commodities in 
short supply that basically affect the cost of living. Basic 
elements in the cost of living are food, clothing, fuel and 
rent. In addition, the legislation should be broad enough to 
authorize price ceilings on those vital commodities in short 
supply that basically affect industrial production. This will 
enable us to stamp out profiteering and speculation in these 
important areas. 

This does not mean that price ceilings should be imposed 
on all items within the classes I have mentioned. For ex- 
ample, price ceilings would not be necessary for staple food 
and clohting items not in short supply or for any delicacies 
or luxuries. The same principle of selective treatment would 
apply to industrial items. This selective treatment of a rela- 


tively few danger spots is very different from over-all war- , 


time price controls. 

Even should the shortages of a few commodities at the 
consumer level remain serious for a time, I believe that the 
fair distribution of such commodities can be largely ac- 
complished without consumer rationing. But no one can 
foretell exactly how serious some shortages may become next 


year. With serious shortages a free market works cruel 
hardships on countless families and puts an unbearable pres- 
sure on prices. I therefore recommend that authority be 
granted, as a preparedness measure, to ration basic cost-of- 
living items on a highly selective basis. 

Adequate protection from high prices and unfair distribu- 
tion can be assured only by establishing authority for price 
ceilings and rationing in fields of critical importance. It 
takes several months to set up an organization and make the 
administrative arrangements necessary to put price control 
and rationing into effect. Thus, the only prudent course is 
to establish the authority at this time so the necessary prep- 
arations can be started. If we fail to prepare and disaster 
results from our unpreparedness, we will have gambled with 
our national safety—and lost. 


AUTHORITY Over WAGES 


If the government imposes price ceilings covering a specific 
area of production, it should in all fairness have the author- 
ity, in the same area, to prevent wage increases which will 
make it impossible to maintain the price ceilings. This au- 
thority should be granted, although I believe that there 
would be few occasions for its use. , 

I am confident that, if the cost of living can be brought and 
held in reasonable relationship to the incomes of the people, 
wage adjustments through collective bargaining will be con- 
sistent with productivity and will avoid an inflationary 
round of wage increases. 

Next to food, the most important element in the cost of 
living is rent. Under the modified rent-control law, rents 
are rising at the rate of about | per cent a month. A 12 
per cent annual increase in rents imposes an intolerable strain 
upon the family budget. The rent-control law should be 
extended, and the weaknesses in the present law should be 
corrected. 

I am well aware that some of my proposals are drastic 
measures. No one regrets more than I the necessity for con- 
sidering their use. But if we face the facts squarely, it is 
apparent that no other methods can safely be counted upon 
to protect our people from the dangers of excessively high 
prices and ruinous inflation. 

The American people want adequate protection from these 
dangers, and they are entitled to it. It should not be denied 
them. Nor should they be misled with half measures. 

Even with the authority to impose price ceilings, the gov- 
ernment will intensify its efforts to obtain voluntary action. 
Wherever voluntary action will do the job there will be no 
necessity to impose the government’s authority. But the very 
existence of these powers should have a salutary effect. They 
will demonstrate to each of our citizens the importance of 
carefully weighing each step that might lead to higher prices. 
They will support expanded and more specific efforts to 
obtain voluntary action by businessmen, labor leaders, farmers 
and consumers to hold prices down. 


SHOoRT-RUN INSURANCE 


All the actions I have described are essential to a fair 
and effective anti-inflation program. I look upon them as 
short-run insurance against the impairment of our prosperity 
and the threat to our future development. 

We should all ponder these questions: 

What would it avail the farmer, in the long run, if farm 
prices should go substantially higher only to be followed by 
a disaster such as occurred after the first world war? 

What would it avail the worker, in the long run, to obtain 
inflationary wage increases if they were followed by a repe- 
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tition of the bitter experience when 15,000,000 workers were 
out of jobs? 

What would it avaii the businessman to have record- 
breaking profits soar even higher if they were followed by a 
depression which would imperil our whole system of enter- 
prise? 

The program which I have outlined is one designed to 
mest the existing emergencies of inflation and exorbitant 
price levels. It is an emergency program which should be 
adopted to protect our standard of living for the immediate 
present and to make possible economic security in the future. 

But a program designed to meet a crisis cannot by itself 
be a program designed to build for the future. We must 
also make plans to prevent future difficulty of the same 
nature. 

Our long-range programs must stress ever-increasing pro- 
duction. 

To accomplish this for agriculture we need a comprehen- 
sive farm program. We shall need programs to increase the 
use of farm’ products by industry and consumers in this 
country when other countries become more nearly self- 
sufficient. Long-range national measures will be needed 
to protect the farm population against ruinous deflation in 
farm production and prices. 


Sums Up Procram 


To expand industrial output we need a long-range pro- 
gram to overcome basic shortages in capacity and equip- 
ment. To provide markets for increased output of farm 
and factory we shall need long-range programs to raise the 
standard of living, particularly for families of low income. 

But the first step toward this progress in the future is 
to deal with the critical present. We must win the battle 
against inflation so that our long-range efforts may start 
from high levels of prosperity and not from the depths of 
depression. 

In summary, the immediate anti-inflation program that I 
recommend calls for the following legislative action: 

1. To restore consumer-credit controls and to restrain the 
creation of inflationary bank credit. 


2. To authorize the regulation of speculative trading on 
the commodity exchanges. 





Police State Methods are Wrong 


HOW TO HOLD PRICES DOWN 


3. To extend and strengthen export controls. 

4. To extend authority to allocate transportation facili- 
ties and equipment. 

5. To authorize measures which will induce the market- 
ing of livestock and poultry at weights and grades that 
represent the most efficient utilization of grain. 


6. To enable the Department of Agriculture to expand 
its program of encouraging conservation practices in this 
country and to authorize measures designed to increase the 
production of foods in foreign countries. 

7. To authorize allocation and inventory control of 
scarce commodities which basically affect the cost of living 
or industrial production. 


8. To extend and strengthen rent control. 


9. To authorize consumer rationing on products in short 
supply which basically affect the cost of living. 


10. To authorize price ceilings on products in short 
supply which basically affect the cost of living or industrial 
production and to authorize such wage ceilings as are essen- 
tial to maintain the necessary price ceilings. 


FREEDOM Is aT STAKE 


If we neglect our economic ills at home, if we fail to 
halt the march of inflation, we may bring on a depression 
from which our economic system, as we know it, might not 
recover. And if we turn our backs on nations still struggl- 
ing to recover from the agony of war, not yet able to stand 
on their own feet, we may lose for all time the chance to 
obtain a world where free peoples can live in enduring peace. 

The freedom that we cherish in our own economy and 
the freedom that we enjoy in the world today are both at 
stake. 

I have recommended interim aid for certain Western 
European countries and a program to curb inflation in the 
Un'ted States. I regard the measures which I have pres- 
ented to you as vital and essential to the welfare of the 
nation. 

When the American people have faced decisions of such 
magnitude in the past, they have taken the right course. 

I am confident that the Congress, guided by the will of 
the people, will take the right course on this occasion. 


By ROBERT A. TAFT, United States Senator from Ohio 
Delivered on the radio, Washington, D. C., November 17, 1947 


that Congress, and the people, turn the clock back- 

wards. He advocates a return to the days of war, of 
the Office of Price Administration, the War Labor Board 
and the War Production Board. He demands power in his 
individual discretion to fix prices or not fix prices, to fix 
wages or not fix wages, to prevent purchases by the house- 
wife unless she gets ration stamps from some new Federal 
board, to dictate to every farmer where he shall sell the 
products of h's farm and at what prices and to regulate the 
details of every business, control its inventories, regulate its 
acquis tion of raw materials and direct the disposition of its 
finished products. 
He wants price control against the producer, wage con- 


Tie the President of the United States demanded 





trol against the working man, rationing against the house- 
wife and the restaurant, every kind of control over the 
businessman. It means the setting up of a Federal bureau with 
literally hundreds of thousands of employees and agents prying 
into the daily lives of millions of people. We know this is 
what it would mean because we saw it happen here. Such a 
proposal is not progress, nor is it liberalism. It is reaction 
and a step to a completely totalitarian nation. 

The President represents that these powers will be spar- 
ingly used only with relat’on to vital commodities in short 
supply which basically affect the cost of living, or basically 
affect industrial production. Everything, he says, is to be 
done on a hghly selected basis. If there is one thing which 
the O. P. A. certainly learned, it is that you can’t do price 
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control partially. Why, the President ended controls him- 
self on the ground that you could not control some prices 
unless you controlled all. All the important commodities are 
interrelated. If you ration and fix the price of meat, every- 
body rushes out to buy chickens and eggs. Controls im- 
mediately must be established over them. 

Who is to determine what are vital commodities and 
whether they affect the cost of living? That definition alone 
includes 90 per cent of all commodities. No—the President 
is only trying to sugarcoat the pill. This is the O. P. A. 
This is the police state condemned by the President himself 
only a month ago. This is the end of economic freedom. 


Prices Too HicH 


Certainly prices are too high. Unreasonable increases in 
wages may be requested. Certainly more food is being con- 
sumed in this country than necessary. But if we can’t meet 
problems of this kind within our system of free competition 
and incentive, then we must regiment prices, wages and 
rationing forever. 

Apart from theory there are three practical objections to 
adopting a police state. First, it chokes production instead 
of increasing it, and what we want is more production to 
give people what they need at reasonable prices. We saw 
under the O. P. A. controls how many important products 
disappeared from the market. The housewife couldn’t buy 
any butter, any meat, any soap or canned goods. No man 
could find a white shirt or a new suit. There was no leather 
because of the black market slaughtering of beef, and no 
shoes. There wasn’t any lumber or building materials. And 
none of them came back until we got rid of O. P. A. 

The English have complete price control and rationing, 
and they haven’t got enough to live on. They have no in- 
centive to get production. Men don’t work longer hours, 
because there isn’t anything to buy with the money they 
could earn. Surely with that example before us, we don’t 
want to socialize and regiment America. 

In the second place, nobody knows enough to do the job 
of control as it is done by natural economic law. There are 
probably a billion transactions a day in this country, and 
no one knows how to fix the prices and conditions to govern 
those sales. 

I saw the little man who struggled with the problem in 
the O. P. A. bureaus. They created books and books of 
regulations, and they had to amend them daily. If their 
rules fitted the East, they didn’t fit the West or the South. 
And there was no relief from bungling and injustice. Cer- 
tainly this administration has shown no evidence of ability 
to do the job. 

Look at the mess made of the voluntary food-saving pro- 
gram to carry out a highly desirable purpose. Meatless Tues- 
days and chickenless and eggless Thursdays never did make any 
sense, because every one ate chickens and eggs on Tuesdays and 
meat on. Thursdays, leaving them just where they were. Last 
Thursday morning on the dining car the steward told us that, 
while he could not serve eggs, he would substitute wheat 
cakes on every order. So to save wheat for Europe the 
travelers ate wheat cakes in America. What difference 
would it have made if the government had had legal power 
to enforce its decree? The compulsory plan would have been 
the same fool plan, and just as ineffective. 

The reason this country has a surplus of food to ship in 
such tremendous amount is that we have pursued a system 
based on liberty. If we go back to government restrictions, 
there won't be any surplus to ship abroad, and we will be 
subject to the same paralysis of initiative which exists in 
Europe and England today. 


According to the President’s own statement, the average 
income of individuals after taxes has risen 39 per cent since 
1929 in terms of actual purchasing power. The average 
man is therefore 39 per cent better off than he was at the 
high point of prosperity eighteen years ago. 

The average workman is better off today than he was in 
1939 just before the war in spite of the high prices, because 
his wages have gone up 110 while the cost of living has only 
gone up about 65. Nearly half the families in the country 
have two workers in the family, and those families are better 
off than they were before the war. 

Unfortunately, there are still a large number of families 
whose wages or fixed income has lagged behind the increase 
in prices. We have to do everything we can to get prices 
down or increase their income, but we don’t need to sur- 
render liberty to keep this country on an even keel. What 
emergency except a political emergency justifies making the 
President an economic dictator with power to run the lives 
of each businessman, farmer, working man and housewife ? 


More Money AVAILABLE 


This high-price condition is no accident. It has obviously 
resulted from the policies of the Administration which has 
controlled this government for the last fifteen years and 
throughout the war. Prices are high because demand is 
greater than the supply. Although the supply is tremendously 
increased over pre-war, the money available for spending 
has increased still more. The war was financed on inflation 
with a deficit of fifty billion dollars a year for three or four 
years. The money created then and saved by the people is 
coming into the market to buy goods. Under Lend-Lease 
we distributed dollars around the world, and now those 
dollars are coming back from South America and elsewhere 
to buy goods that are insufficient for our own needs. 
Through the Bretton Woods Fund and Bank and the British 
loan we have distributed more dollars to be spent here. At 
the same time we have kept government expenses and taxes 
many times higher than they were before the war. The 
Administration has resisted any attempt to cut expenses or 
cut taxes. Every cent the government spends puts more 
money into the buyer’s side of the market. 

The huge tax burden from this expense amounting to 
about $40,000,000,000 a year, plus $12,000,000,000 of state 
and local taxes—30 per cent of the national income—is a 
burden on millions of taxpayers. A lot of the taxes, how- 
ever, are passed on into the cost of manufactured products. 
When you buy a pair of shoes you help pay the taxes of the 
farmer who raises the cattle, the livestock dealer, the packer, 
the leather processor, the shoe manufacturer and the retailer. 
Probably 25 per cent of what you pay on most articles is 
made up of taxes. 


Export Buyinc 


Probably the most important cause of high prices is the 
tremendous volume of export buying. True, we have an 
exceptional income here at home in the United States, but 
the income of our people is practically balanced by our pro- 
duction. When we impose on top of this balance $20,000,- 
000,000 of foreign purchases, we can hardly be surprised 
that a great increase in demand outruns our supply and 
forces prices up. This year we are exporting at the rate of 
$20,000,000,000 and importing at the rate of $9,000,000,- 
000. That means that $11,000,000,000 of market demand 
are coming from abroad with no goods to balance them. 
About half of it is balanced by taxes, but the other half is 
pure inflation. 

The President recommends that we extend and strengthen 
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export controls. Why, he has had power to control exports 
right along, only he hasn’t exercised it in any effective way. 
He has permitted the world to come in with the dollars we 
gave them, and bid up the price of our goods. 

Ot course we have to export to Europe to prevent starva- 
tion and chaos. Everybody agrees on that. There isn’t any 
substantial difference about the necessity of doing something 
at once to carry Italy and France through the winter, 
through a short-range emergency program. From the point 
of view of checking Communism, this program is essential, 
but it is more or less useless unless we change our policy in 
Germany and our policy in China. Secretary Marshall is 
apparently uninterested in saving China from the Com- 
munists at a very reasonable cost, while advocating billions 
for western Europe. His effort to re-establish the economy 
of western Europe with American dollars is completely hope- 
less as long as he continues in Germany to destroy the in- 
dustrial plants which alone can make Germany self-support- 
ing. It is most unfortunate that there is not a word of en- 
couragement in this message for those fighting against 
Communism in China without ammunition and with their 
backs to the wall. 


Non-EvuROPEAN EXportTs 


People seem to feel that we cannot check exports without 
causing hardship and starvation, but as a matter of fact, of 
some twenty billion dollars of exports in 1947, only about 
40 per cent go to Europe—twelve billion go to every other 
section of the world—North America, South America, Asia 
and Africa. Surely we should ration the rest of the world 
on steel, grain and oil before we even consider rationing our 
own people. Today the Russian government has an active 
commission here buying American goods and paying gold for 
them, which is better than credit but just as inflationary. 
Much of what Russia is buying is heavy machinery, good 
for the manufacture of munitions. Why does the President 
grant export licenses for goods of this kind when steel and 
various types of machinery are insufficient for our own needs. 

I have pointed out that the tremendous exports are one of 
the main causes of high prices here today. They can be cut 
down. In fact, if they continue at this present volume they 
present a threat to the whole economy, because they cannot 
possibly be maintained indefinitely when the world returns 
to normal. In 1929 we built up a false export trade based 
on private credit. When it became apparent that the loans 
were not to be repaid, all lending stopped, and the sudden 
unemployment which resulted here contributed heavily to 
the depression of 1932. Now we are repeating the experi- 
ment with government funds instead of private funds. 

We have been aiding Europe at the rate of about five 
billion dollars a year of government grants, loans and other 
aid. I think we can maintain that rate, if we cut down on 
other exports and other government expense without further 
serious effect on prices, and certainly without any need for 
setting up police state controls. But I can’t see any reason 
for increasing the rate of the very generous contributions 
we have been making. No nation has ever been so generous 
or made such tremendous effort to export as we have during 
the past two years. We cannot endanger our whole economy 
and our whole liberty by trying to increase that five billion 
rate to eight billion dollars a year requested by the foreign 
nations at Paris. 


How to Hotp Prices Down 


In short, the way to hold prices down is for the govern- 
ment to spend less money and reduce taxes, to limit exports 
and to hold the Marshall plan within a reasonable figure, 


and to control the growth of private credit. The Marshall 
plan is not primarily to relieve hardship and starvation. Our 
whole contribution for food, fuel and fertilizer under this 
plan will probably not be more than two and one-half billion 
dollars. The rest of the assistance requested is desirable, 
but much of it is not essential, certainly not worth another 
OPA in this country. Apparently the President thinks that 
we cannot adopt his version of the Marshall plan without 
police state controls and another OPA. 

I said last week in New York that the President was 
asking for two completely inconsistent policies at the same 
time. I said that if we wanted the eight billion dollar 
European form of the Marshall plan we cannot have lower 
prices; if we want lower prices, we have to give up that 
Marshall plan. If the Marshall plan is essential for the 
preservation of Europe and the world, then we can better 
stand higher prices than we can stand a complete relapse to 
a Fascist regimentation of every individual in the United 
States. But I believe very strongly that we can adopt a 
modified Marshall plan probably with more benefit to the 
countries concerned than if we are too lavish, and I believe 
that we can hold prices at reasonable amounts with such a 
modified plan, if we cut other expenses and taxes, control 
credit and limit exports. 

Surely the American people do not desire a return to the 
days of the OPA. They know that the contro! won’t work. 
They remember the shortages and the black markets. In 
time of war a morale develops which makes it possible to 
maintain some control, but in time of peace those controls 
are certain to fail. They will not hold prices down, if we 
permit other conditions to go on forcing prices up. 


RecALts BLacK MARKET 


The American people don’t like to be regimented, and 
they don’t like to be ordered around by Federal officials. 
Our experience with prohibition and with OPA both prove 
that vast black market operations develop which the Federal 
government itself is unable to control. Morals are broken 
down because it pays to be a criminal. 

Surely, the President’s memory must be short. It was the 
President’s own decontrol board which took off the controls 
on dairy products and grains in 1946. It was the President 
himself who took off controls on meat just before the 1946 
election. It was the President himself who took off almost 
all other controls in December, 1946, before the first Re- 
publican Congress in fourteen years even convened. Can he 
sincerely believe that the government could now enforce the 
controls he is asking for without a vast army of enforcement 
agents? Or even with such an army? 

The President’s adoption of this police state program 
represents the final surrender to the Left-wing. The Presi- 
dent himself indicated clearly within a month his disapproval 
of price control. What has happened since? The growing 
importance of the Marshall plan? But three committees of 
eminent men examined the plan and found that we could 
safely undertake it, or the essential part of it, without seri- 
ous danger to this country. While some mild forms of allo- 
cation were suggested, none of the committees thought a 
complete price control, wage control, rationing system was 
necessary. Only Leon Henderson and his crowd and the 
Political Action Committee of the C. I. O. advocated this 
program. There has been no change in conditions except 
the conditions of political strategy. 

From a Republican political standpoint it might be better 
for the Congress to give the President the power which he 
demands. It could only result in failure and a revolt of 
public opinion against any man who is trying to enforce the 
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law. I have had Republicans say to me that we should 
swallow our prejudices and pass these measures for political 
advantage, so that chaos and confusion will redound to our 
advantage in November, 1948. 

But it seems to me that the issue is far deeper than any 
political issue. We stand at the crossroads today between a 
free America and a planned economy. This is the last stand 
of the planners who think they know how to run the people’s 
affairs better than the people can know themselves. 

If this effort succeeds in time of peace there will never be 
a time when an emergecy cannot be summoned up to justify 


the continuation of the these powers. It was only a month 
ago that the President himself said that consumer rationing 
and price controls were police state methods. That is the 
issue today, not only in America but throughout the world. 
This country is the great bulwark of a free life, and from 
that freedom has developed the greatest and most productive 
country in the world and the country where the people are 
better off than any other country in the world. Shall we 
abandon that philosophy for the police state methods which 
have brought the rest of the world as seekers for charity at 
our door? 


The Current Economic Scene 


DEMANDS CONTINUE TO EXCEED SUPPLY 


By DR. G. ROWLAND COLLINS, Dean, Graduate School of Business Administration, New York University, N. Y. 
Delivered at the Fifteenth Annual Convention, 
The Book Manufacturers’ Institute, French Lick Springs, Indiana, October 15, 1947 


HE way to catch terrapin, so they tell us in South 
Carolina, is to beat a tom-tom. Possessed with curios- 
ity, that otherwise indifferent tortoise sticks its little 
head above the water to discover what the noise is all about. 

Human beings too—plenty of them—can be tricked and 
netted by noise. Here, certainly, is one frailty of human 
nature that the demagogue knows only too well. And so 
it is that even in the current moment economic adventur- 
ers go trumpeting up and down our land, filling the air 
with hub-hub and netting the human terrapin. 

Two years and more have elapsed since we began beat- 
ing our swords back into plough-shares. And for most of 
that time, domestically, we have been on an economic binge. 

And now the shoe begins to pinch. And a new Battle of 
the Bulge—the waistline bulge—bursts upon us. 

For the first time perhaps we have become conscious that 
we are experiencing a dangerous domestic inflation, that its 
trend is still upward and that its end is not yet in sight. 

Economists may quibble over technical definitions of the 
term “inflation” but when the layman sees how a five-dollar 
bill at the corner grocery store “dissolves like sugar in a 
kettle of mother’s strawberry preserves” the precision and 
accuracy of economic definition seem completely unimportant. 

When, as one wit has put it, you “used to borrow a cart 
from the boy next door to haul home five dollars worth of 
groceries” and when now you “can tuck the whole business 
into an overcoat pocket and still have room for your gloves 
and keycase” you just naturally begin to mutter and to 
search for the colored gentleman and the villain in the 
current economic scene. 

And when the American housewife purchases 95 cent 
butter, 90 cent bacon, and then learns from the press that 
her Canadian sisters are currently buying prime ribs of 
beef at 37 cents, rib roasts at 45 cents, and the best cuts of 
steak at 50 cents and lower, it is no wonder that she bristles 
and fumes. 

And that is why these are times that try our souls, yes, 
why these are really dangerous times. 

We Americans are all of us amateur economists. And 
when we are on a binge we are generally complacent. We 
smile at the soap box on the street corner. We pooh-pooh 
the economic demagogue. We ignore the few queer messiahs 
who seem intent upon sticking pins into our economic clock- 
work. We are in no mood to dally or tinker with economic 


ideas evolved out of the air or spun from speculative 
gossamers. 

However, at the current moment, our impatience with 
the status quo—the mess we are in—is growing rapidly. 
Hit us hard in the stomach, in the wallet and the bank 
balance, and our powers of resistance to alien and gimcrack 
economic ideas weakens rapidly and emphatically. We begin 
to be willing to accept any economic theory that pins back 
the ears of somebody in blame. And in such a mood we all 
too often battle a straw man, stopping only to listen to the 
beat of the tom-tom. Economically speaking, at the current 
moment, the human terrapin may well be running full and 
strong again. 

The prices of goods constitute the dominant economic 
topic in the current economic scene. 

Now, of course, all of our economic histories are literally 
cramed from cover to cover with demonstrations of the 
futility of direct price fixing. Nevertheless, we continue to 
experiment with patent nostrums. That is why the whole 
period from N.R.A. down through O.P.A. was so largely a 
hectic economic nightmare of wishful thinking about prices. 
And that is why the chief effect of “the mania for govern- 
mental meddling all over the world since the end of hostili- 
ties has been to prevent free markets from balancing and 
increasing production.” Yes, that is why the rest of the 
world has had to turn to us to make up scarcities and why 
we too must wage the Battle of the Bulge. 

Perhaps the greatest political economist of recent genera- 
tions—note that I said, political economist—was Lord 
Keynes of England. His theories, his expedients, his new, 
modern, and novel ideas still revolve in constant contro- 
versey. And by many he is singled out and blamed, often 
unjustly of course, for our present chaos, both domestic and 
foreign. 

And yet, on the eve of his death, Lord Keynes thought it 
wise to give the so-called fraternity of economists a definite 
warning. An that warning went something like this. I 
quote: 

“T find myself moved, not for the first time, to remind 
contemporary economists that the classical teaching em- 
bodies some permanent truths of great significance, which 
we are liable today to overlook because we associate them 
with other doctrines which we cannot now accept without 
much qualification. There are in those matters deep 
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undercurrents at work, natural forces, one can call them, 
or even the invisible hand, which are operating toward 
equil brium. If it were not so, we could not have got on 
even so well as we have for many decades past... . But 
in the long run these expedients will work better, and we 
shall need them less, if the classical medicine is also at 
work. And if we reject the medicine from our systems 
altogether, we may just drift on from expedient to ex- 
pedient and never really get fit again.”® 


One of these permanent truths, I take it, is the orthodox 
economic law of Supply and Demand, and its relationship to 
Prices. 

The world today is short of goods. And it will be for 
some time to come. 

For seven long years we have been thinking about prices 
and price determination largely in terms of cost-price rela- 
tionships. It may well be that since V-J Day our own 
government's unique and pathological preoccupation with a 
supposedly impending inflation simply did not adequately 
recognize the significance of demand, yes, of too much de- 
mand, both domestic and foreign. 

Since 1939 our domestic population has increased by about 
12,000,000. Economically, each new unit of population 
represents a demand factor in the purchase of food, clothing, 
and shelter for consumption and in the necessary investment 
in tools for the production of such goods. 

Moreover, since 1939, the major part of our domestic 
population has improved its living standards. For example, 
we are told that the consumption of meat is now running 
at the rate of about 155 pounds as compared with 135 
pounds in 1939. The economic problem for the typical 
American family, then, is both a matter of the high cost of 
living and a matter of the cost of living high. 

‘In an economic sense, inflation results from the competi- 
tion of consumers who by means of current earnings, sav- 
ings, and borrowings strive to maintain a definite living 
standard in the face of an inadequate supply of goods. The 
resulting struggle for goods will express itself in rising 
prices. Just so long as shortages and explosive demand per- 
sist high prices will prevail. 

It is probably sound to say that we have no accurate 
measures of our domestic plant capacity in the current eco- 
nomic scene. But Paul Mazur, of Lehman Brothers, ventures 
the est mate that the American plant account right now 
is short by a minimum of about 40 billions of dollars. More- 
over, he insists that this estimate is a statistical shortage 
which probably understates the actual situation and which 
does not take into account increases in world demands that 
may be made upon us, changes in living standards, or 
changes in productivity. 

In the past we have always managed to offset shorter 
working hours and lowered output per man hour by in- 
creased mechanization. At the moment, our supplying plant 
is short, very short. And we certainly cannot measure the 
extent to which our current shortages in plant and mechani- 
zat‘on produce other shortages—scarcities of raw materials 
and parts which in turn slow down the interplay of pro- 
ductive flow and interrupt a continued capacity operation 
of those plents and machines that are available. 

In agriculture the supply situation is especially gloomy. 
The weighted index of production in domestic agriculture 
has remained practically unchanged s'nce 1944, standing at 
136 for thot vear, 133.3 for 1945. 136 for 1946 and an 
indicated 137 for the current vear. Nor is our present record 
in the production of coal anything to boast about. 


* Economic Journal, June 1946, 


On the score of foods and fuel, of course, at this very 
moment, our domestic outlook is thoroughly merged with 
that of Europe. Western Europe is in the midst of a 
famine of food and fuel. As Secretary Marshall has put it, 
“our foreign policy has entered the American home and 
taken a seat at the family table.” And he might well have 
added—‘and before the family fire.” Unquestionably, West- 
ern Europe’s interim needs are great. It will take time to 
develop a long-range Marshall plan. Meanwhile, we can- 
not permit Western Europe to starve or freeze. We must 
make up the current deficiencies in food supplies. Food is 
fuel to the worker and especially to the miner. And coal 
that is mined abroad in more than adequate national supply 
can be exchanged for food. To increase the incentive to 
work we must help Western Europe to stoke up its factories 
and its workers. Such is the interim problem. 

At this moment when our own technicians are exploring 
and making an inventory of our domestic capacities to meet, 
the Paris statement of long-term needs as proposed by the 
16 Nations’ Committee it will serve little purpose to dis- 
cuss the Marshall Plan. In fact, the problem of necessary 
interim relief should not be confused with longer-ranged 
problems of industrial rehabilitation. 

Since it is sure that world agricultural production can- 
not be sharply increased now or soon we must, | think, 
reconcile ourselves to the continuation of heavy foreign and 
domestic pressures on food prices. If we are to hold the 
line in the pantry and the kitchen, we will have to do it 
by reducing domestic consumption. That is the interim 
situation. 


It will do little good, I think, to try to place exactly the 
blame for the desperateness of the present situation in West- 
ern Europe. You may well believe personally that England 
has been on a prolonged holiday and should go to work, 
that the British socialistic ideology, and its concept of the 
necessity for equality, has led her to refuse to provide special 
incentives to the miners to go to dig more coal. You may 
feel that France has been hoarding foods on the farm. You 
may think that Italy is playing with fire. Indeed, you may 
be sure in your own mind that most of the European coun- 
tries have concentrated their current production upon the 
most profitable goods rather than upon the production of 
essentials. Yes, you may even well contend that these same 
countries might well have undertaken some real deflation of 
their currencies—currencies that are rapidly escaping the 
pegging powers of gold. 

All that, of course, is somewhat water over the dam. A 
new winter is upon us and the interim situation is desperate. 

For the long pull let us hope and pray that the Marshall 
Plan as it eventuates will somehow provide the food, the 
funds, and the capital goods to meet Europe’s minimum 
needs without giving away large amounts of any of our 
own irreplaceable resources. Yes, that the process can be 
administered without fanning an indefinite inflationary boom 
here in non-food areas, simply because we continue a reck- 
less handout of dollars to permit Europe to bid up the 
domestic prices of foods and tools of production. Certainly, 
somehow, the final Plan must be tied in inseparably with 
closer working and trading agreements among the 16 deficit 
countries themselves and with a 16 nation self-help plan of 
fiscal reform, incentive, and increased productivity. 

However, all that may be, it is clear, I think, that domes- 
tically, we must somehow accomplish a new miracle of 
production. 

Our current and future business and industrial goal must 
be to put the maximum of needed and wanted goods of 
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optimum quality into the hands of the maximum number 
of people at minimum costs. 

I do not see how you can state our goal any more suc- 
cinctly than that. 

While our reach may possibly exceed our grasp, it is only 
by an effective and considerable progress along this road 
that we will be able to check the explosive and dynamic 
potentials of an uncontrolled inflation. 

There are those a-plenty, of course, in the current eco- 
nomic scene who are beating the tom-toms and shouting 
that domestic private enterprise must fail—absolutely and 
inevitably. Yes, that it must fail because it produces for 
profit and not for use. 

“Production for use instead of production for profit.” It 
is a kind of siren theme song, a slogan to lure the human 
terrapin. 

And yet, there is, of course, scarcely any slogan now ex- 
tant that makes less sense. 

Production for use expresses the purpose of production. 
Production for profit expresses the motive that causes men 
to produce. And so the antithesis expressed in the slogan 
compares the incomparable—purpose and motive. 

The psychologists tell us that the one inherent or innate 
drive in human nature is the drive for power. 

Socially speaking, it may well be that the only meaningful 
and relevant question is whether the profit motive is the 
most efficient one of the available directions in which the 
drive for power may be channeled. 

And there is certainly a wealth of evidence to the effect 
that all of the other forms in which the drive for power can 
be expressed give the ambitious individual direct power over 
his fellowmen. The profit motive alone gives fulfillment 
through power over things. 

It is probably no accident that “the great villains of his- 
tory are not found among the economic royalists but among 
the ‘incorruptibles’ whose aim was power alone.” Neither 
Robespierre nor Hitler could have been bought off with 
money—but this hardly made them any more beneficial for 
mankind; their indifference to anything but naked power 
over men only heightened their inhumanity. 

Any effort to place the responsibility for today’s high 
food prices upon the profits of the food processors is mis- 
guided and does not square with the facts. And any assump- 
tion that significant declines in food prices could have been 
absorbed by the profits of the leading food companies in 
1946 and the first half of 1947 has practically no basis in 
truth, The October Letter of the National City Bank 
thoroughly demolished that pestilent notion. 

Similarly, a mere attack on speculation in the grain 
markets, even an abolishment of margins, is scarcely funda- 
mental. For the real trouble is that world food demands 
vastly exceed world food supplies. 

As a matter of cold fact a large part of our failure to 
expand agricultural production in this country traces directly 
back to the governmental depression policy of encouraging 
scarcities. It is just sane common sense to expect future 
trouble when you make the farmer k'll off his little pigs, 
reduce his productive acreage, yes, even to tempt him to 
buy a new farm for not raising wheat with the money the 
government has paid him for not raising hogs. This de- 
pression-born policy of scarcity, our government’s stubborn 
refusal to re-examine its parity support polices, new acreage 
restrictions imposed because of the preceding costs of price 
parity support—these are some of the vital contributory 
factors to the strength of food prices. 

It is at least interesting now to hear that the Secretary 


of Agriculture is work’ng on a long-range farm policy of 
“organized, sustained and realistic abundance.” 

Personally, | hope that the new plan will not propose a 
complicated new system of agricultural experimentation, 
Indeed, 1 have often wondered why we don’t call it a day 
by simply trying one last and simple experiment patterned 
after the orig nal Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

Why not fix the salaries of our Congressmen upon the 
basis of the farm laws that they do not pass? The cost of 
such an experiment would be negligible in comparison with 
the millions paid out in the thirties for not producing hogs, 
wheat, cotton, peanu’s, etc. A form of contract similar to 
the A.A.A. contracts could be used except that wherever the 
word “peanut,” “hog,” etc., occurs the word “Senator” or 
“Representative” could be substitu‘ed therefor. Certainly, 
this plan would be much more humane than such other 
possibilities as plowing under every third Congressman, or 
slaughtering millions of young, innocent Congressmen before 
they come on to the markets, before they grow old enough 
to propagate their species. 

When we turn away from agriculture and survey industry 
as a whole we see that during 1946 the total profits for all 
corporations were less than five cents per dollar of sales. 
To have effected sweeping price cuts out of industrial profits 
would have been obviously impossible. 

Just recently, Mr. James D. Mooney, the President of 
the Willys-Overland Motor Company, one of our ablest 
industrialists in terms of economic training and understand- 
ing, provided us with a concrete statement of the lowered 
price possib lities in the automotive field. He pointed out 
that if a manufacturer of a $1500.00 car decided to sell that 
car without any profit at all, and that if the automobile 
workers engaged in making that car took a cut of 20% in 
wages, the complete elimination of profit and the 20% cut 
in wages added together would effect a saving of only about 
$60.00 on the selling price of the car. Contrariw se, Mr. 
Mooney indicated that the grand total of taxes, direct and 
indirect, on a $1500.00 car amount to $392.00. Hence. he 
pointed out that even a 20% reduction in taxes would effect 
a saving of $78.40, a larger amount than could be secured 
if the manufacturer operated without profit and if the 
worker took a 20 per cent. cut in wages. 

No, ladies and gentlemen, vicious attacks on production 
for profit will not increase our supply factors. The one 
simple economic truth that seemingly we cannot learn is 
that “wherever exceptional shortages exist we need excep- 
tional profits to give exceptional incentives to expand pro- 
duction.” 

Still another bit of economic “tom-tomming” prevalent 
today is the frequent assertion that our soaring prices are 
the direct result of monopolistic price-fixing by the big in- 
dustrialists. Here is ano‘her insid‘ous folk-song that is 
blatantly proclaimed to catch the human terrapin. 

Now, of course, the 19th century theory of monopoly did 
hold that a consciously-directed contraction of production 
and an artificial maintenance of high prices yielded the best 
return to the producer. 

In these days, however, we have pretty much sa‘d good- 
bye to all that. 

The essence of the mass production and mass distribution 
process is maximum production at minimum cost rather than 
the artificial contraction of production in order to maintain 
an artificially h'gh price. 

The facts of the current economic scene are that soaring 
living costs and the danger of further increases are both at- 
tributable mainly to a few foods whose markets are free 
and competitive. Where the responsibility for prices has 
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rested primarily in the hands of business management there 
has been little or no direct and unjustifiable marking up of 
price tickets, and this has been especially true in our large- 
scale or “concentrated” industries. On the other hand, where 
governmental policy has been the dominating influence, infla- 
tion has become extremely serious, even effecting indirectly 
an acceleration in the cost of living-wage price spiral in the 
sector of business-administered prices. 

Speaking, realistically, then, what is actually retarding 
the expansion of production? 

As I see them, the powerful retarding elements in the 
current economic scene are five. 

There is first, the legislation enacted in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. The 40 hour work week law was 
born out of depression pyschology and a desire to spread 
work. Moreover, it has not the slightest scientific physio- 
logical excuse for being. And in the current economic scene 
there is a very real question whether the domestic economy 
can be maintained on 40 hours of work per week. 

I yield to no one in my personal admiration for our Senior 
American Economic Statesman, Bernard Baruch. Every- 
time he says something about the economic scene it makes 
sense and logic. 

And you will recall that in April of this year, Mr. 
Baruch emphatically and prophetically called the turn. I 
quote: 

“We might as well look facts in the face; we cannot 
achieve our purpose with the present hours and limita- 
tions on work ... if we adopted, whole-heartedly, a 5% 
day, 44 hour week, with no strikes or lay-offs, to January 
1, 1949, the result would be electrifying . . . unless we 
work, we shall see a vast inflation; unless we work we 
shall not be able to maintain our claim to power.” 


A second deterrent upon production in the current eco- 
nomic scene is the persistence of “make-work” and “‘feather- 
bedding” practices. I refer of course to union rules that: 
(1) restrict the output of individual union members, (2) 
require the employment of unneeded workers, (3) require 
the performance of unnecessary tasks, (4) restrict the use 
of prefabricated products, and (5) restrict the use of labor 
saving machines and processes. 

If we could really come to grips with these practices size- 
able and significant gains of perhaps 20 to 30 per cent. could 
be effected in output per man hour in certain industries 
within 6 months time. 

A third deterrent is the apparent acceptance by labor and 
most of management of the idea of wage increases on a 
national pattern. 

Horizontal wage increases on a fixed national pattern 
actually hinder an expansion of production. They cripple 
the small business and wipe out the marginal firm. They 
tend to freeze labor and capital into contracting areas of 
industry and to reduce the mobility of each. They reduce 
the prospects of technological change. In some they are an 
unwarranted and uneconomic method of resolving wage 
bargaining. 

A fourth deterrent is the current tax burden that bears 
down upon the small and medium-sized business. For it is 
a tax burden that largely prevents ploughing back and that 
therefore halts growth by internal capital formation. I 
spoke a moment ago of monopoly and of the fact that under 
conditions of technology, the maximum profit is obtained 
by maximum production at minimum cost. We can scarcely 
increase competition in our concentrated industries if we 
throttle the internal growth of new, young, and medium- 
sized enterprises by a staggering tax load. Nor can we 


successfully encourage the mechanization and expansion of 
such enterprises through outside capital if our domestic tax 
structure eliminates all business balance between risk and 
return. 

The fifth deterrent, of course, is the staggering tax burden 
that now rests upon our personal incomes, currently earned. 
Capital formation by the individual out of current earnings 
is almost a thing of the past. Broadly speaking, the incentive 
to work harder in order to save has disappeared. And 
practically speaking, the possibility of saving by working 
harder has vanished. So long as an individual even in the 
lowest bracket must earn about $1.30 in order to have and 
hold $1.00, so long as a middle-bracket income earner must 
earn $2.00 to have and hold $1.00, and so long as the high- 
bracket income earner must earn $10,000.00 in order to have 
and hold $1,000.00, there will be very little possibility of 
much capital formation by individuals out of current 
earnings. 

Ladies and gentlemen, nothing can effectively cure our 
domestic inflation but increased production and still more 
production. And anything that retards or deters production 
needs scrutiny and elimination before we succumb again to 
“too little and too late.” 

In my opinion, an especially dangerous factor in the cur- 
rent economic scene is a growing disparity between prices 
of various products and among the current incomes of various 
groups of the population. 

To maintain high-level production and high-level em- 
ployment for the long pull without frequent booming and 
busting there is need for relatively well-balanced income 
relationships among varied consumer groups. 

Upon many groups of consumers the impact of rising 
taxes and of rising costs of living during the past six years 
has been terrific. Steadily, large numbers of our consuming 
families have had their disposable income cut by taxes. And 
taxes are a kind of first mortgage. They cannot be dodged 
with impunity. They must be paid in full, however high 
living costs may climb. 

Furthermore, the principal cost of living increases have 
hit us right where it hurts—in the stomach. Food costs 
simply cannot be sharply reduced by the normal family. 
You can make old shoes and old clothing do for a while if 
prices look too high. But you must eat and you must pay 
taxes. 

During the last year, 1946, 5/6ths of the entire rise in 
consumer prices can be accounted for by the price increases 
of food and clothing. 

It is little wonder that our moderate income families are 
presently spending about 42 to 50 per cent of their current 
incomes on food. 

Couple this situation with the impact of mounting taxes 
over the past six years and you have a new and terrifically 
burdensome factor in the family budget. 

The farmer and the militant unionist have had the sharp- 
est increases at the feast of high current incomes in recent 
years. 

But what about the 45,200,000 odd other wage earners? 
And what about the 14 per cent of our families and inde- 
pendent single workers who depend for current income 
entirely upon dividends, profits, interest and rents? 

In spite of the wide-spread increases in current earnings, 
in spite of the large number of individuals who have climbed 
from one income level to the next highest, it is not at all 
unlikely that for great masses the area in which discretion- 
ary spending can be exercised for the purchase of goods 
other than indispensable necessities has actually narrowed. 

Statistically speaking, for example, it seems entirely pos- 
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sible to establish the fact that the $2500 per year income 
earner in 1939 needs today an income of $4,511 to match 
his 1939 position in the market—and that the $10,000 a 
year man in 1939 needs $22,483.00 today to match his 
earlier position in the market place. Naturally, as we go 
up on the scale of current incomes earned, the multiplier 
factor of progressive taxation intensifies the need for addi- 
tional income today. For instance, the $100,000 a year ex- 
ecutive of 1939 needs today $618,708 or over six times his 
1939 scale of compensation to equalize his position in the 
market place. 

The forgotten man of the forties is the unorganized 
worker, the salaried man, the doctor, the lawyer, the teach- 
er, the civil servant, the clerk, the free lance writer, the 
pensioner, the small shareholder, yes, even the middle-bracket 
executive. 

Socially, this development presents its problems. And it 
has a direct bearing upon your own business prospects. For 
by and large the forgotten man of the forties constitutes the 
bulk of the serious book-reading public. Pinch him more, 
continue to increase the proportion of his income that he 
must spend on necessities, and he must spend less and less 
upon culture and serious reflection. 

Moreover, the principal recent beneficiaries of higher 
current incomes are those who depend primarily upon the 
newspaper and the frequent journal for their reading with 
the inevitable development of a disjointed, snappy, and de- 
plorably contemporaneous mentality. While the higher mag- 
azines interest, amuse and occasionally call for sound reflec- 
tion, the bone and brawn of cultural and intellectual litera- 
ture is composed of more enduring material. 

It will be a social tragedy if the rising tides of inflation 
continue to prevent for a time to come the exercise of a 
considerable discretionary flexibility in spending for mental 
self-improvement on the part of our middle class. 

While it is probably true that the impact of higher food 
costs upon other lines of retail trade have not yet been 
completely felt, such facts as we have are somewhat ominous. 

The Domestic Commerce curve of consumer expenditures 
on services—into which category falls our book purchases 
—is turning down. In the first half of 1947, services ab- 
sorbed 28 per cent of consumer spending as compared with 
38 per cent before the war. 

The present and future problems of your own industry 
are many undoubtedly! Your break-even points have shot 
upward. The mechanical side of your industry cries for 


technological improvement and that lag may continue for 
some time. In many instances your depreciation allowances 
and reserves have failed to provide for the new dollar that 
is necessary for replacements at today’s prices. And these 
reserves have probably overstated your profits if any. Some 
of you, at least have worked yourselves in a position where 
what profits you do earn depend too much upon special in- 
comes—bock club adoptions, the leasing of plates for cheap 
editions, etc. The need for “gross” has too often tempted 
you to chance the publication of manuscripts that have not 
been especially sound from a literary or social point of 
view. And some of these have turned out mighty badly. 
At the moment in the text-book area, many of you are 
coasting along on the abnormal demand of the “G.I.” wave. 
And now, it may be that if inflation persists you will face 
a definite lag in any expansion of consumer budgets for 
book purchases. 

To what extent your own problems are the result of 
managerial inability or unwillingness to deal with the facts 
I cannot know. And to what extent they may be mainly 
the resuit of the current economic scene I can only guess. 
Naturally, it is my hope that they may never become in- 
tensified and complicated because you stop and listen to a 
pestilent tom-tom. 

This much I think I do know. The way ahead for all 
of us lies along the road of increased incentive and increased 
self-reliance. As a nation we are presently—all of us—much 
too prone to whisper to ourselves when we want something 
that we have not got that that fact is the fault of some- 
one else whom the government should find and compel to 
hand over. 


There is in our current literature, I think, no finer figure 


of speech, no more penetrating analysis of our current 


economic scene, domestic and foreign, than the words of 
the brilliant editor of the London Economist that follow: 


“The human donkey requires either a carrot in 
front or a stick behind to guad it into activity ... 
the whole drift . . . for two generations past has 
been to whittle away both at the carrot and the 
stick until now very little of either is left. Nobody 
gains anything from activity or suffers anything 
from inactivity. There is hardly a flavour of car- 
rot or a shadow of stick. And yet we wonder why 
the donkey does not break into a trot.” 


There is a deal of tragic truth in that extended metaphor! 


Science and the Whole Man 


“MAN LEADS A DOUBLE LIFE, OF MIND AND SPIRIT” 


By EDMUND W. SINNOTT, Director of the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University 
Delivered at Centennial Celebration of Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., October 17, 1947 


tury. These hundred years have witnessed changes 

in the life of man much more profound than have 
occurred in any similar period in the long history of civiliza- 
tion, changes which are chiefly due to rapid advance in 
all the sciences. The opening of what we now know as 
the Sheffield Scientific School in Theodore Woolsey’s presi- 
dency at Yale, during the eighteen-forties, was a notable 
event for science in America. Director Chittenden, in his 
history of our School, shows how its founding and that of 


Ts week we celebrate the end of a momentous cen- 


similar institutions elsewhere marked the beginning of that 
active advance of science on this side of the ocean which 
has had such mighty consequences for us all. 

To list the notable steps in scientific progress and the 
many ways in which our physical lives have been affected 
by them would be to rehearse a long and familiar story. 
Science indeed is making for us a new world. Upon an 
occasion like the present one, however, it will be more 
profitable instead, perhaps, to dwell upon the influence 
which science has exerted upon human thinking, for though 
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its ministry to our bodies is familiar, we have too little 
noted what it has been doing to our minds. The changes 
wrought there are more subtle but no less profound, and 
in the long course of history they well may prove more 
significant for the fate of man than was the industrial rev- 
olution or the discovery of atomic energy. 

Science has greatly widened our horizons and we know 
today far more about the world and our own selves than 
did our ancestors 100 years ago. We are penetrating 
into the recesses of the material universe. We have traced 
the agelong history of our earth and of the living things 
which dwell upon it. The physical basis of life, in proto- 
plasm, is yielding now to the searching analysis of biophysics 
and of biochemistry. These great ideas have liberated men’s 
minds from bondage long imposed by ignorance and dogma, 
and this progress of a century in our mental stature is 
surely a notable triumph for the sciences in their long 
service to humanity. 

But it is not these gains in knowledge of the universe, 
important though they are for human thinking, which form 
the most important contribution of modern science to the 
mind of man. Not only the content of his mind has 
changed, but its whole orientation, also. For centuries he 
looked behind him for the Golden Age—backward toward 
Rome or Athens or Jerusalem. Always the great days were 
in times long past. Perfection was in Eden, when the morn- 
ing stars-all sang together, and this high estate from which 
man fell would never be regained on earth again. Not till 
the eighteenth century did men think much of progress or 
a polden age to come toward which they might aspire. 
Political and then industrial revolution now set the face 
of the western world straight toward the future and its 
promises, a change with which the accumulating triumphs 
of the sciences had much to do. Progress was in the air. 
Astronomy and physics and chemistry and biology and all 
the other disciplines of science moved on so far beyond the 
levels of the past that men began to live in a new world. 
Whatever might be true of the arts and the philosophies, 
in science surely there was progress now, firm and indis- 
putable and leading on to greater progress still. The demon- 
stration that all living things have risen to their present 
high estate from simpler origins seemed to our grandfathers 
quite proof enough that progress was indeed a law of na- 
ture and that of necessity man’s course would keep on 
upward till the millenium was gained. The latter years 
of the last century were comfortable with such assurances. 

This change in the direction of our thinking has been 
stimulating, exhilarating. It has altered the intellectual 
climate of the western world. In the sciences men find no 
vague and quibbling scholasticism, no tossing about of opinion 
without proof, but a sound and logical system of expand- 
ing knowledge based solely on the intellect alone and freed 
from unintelligible mysticism. Here one deals with facts 
—measurable, quantitative, subject to critical and objective 
test. Here is the widening frontier in the empire of man’s 
mind from which he pushes out into the unknown to high 
adventure. Here is the powerful tool which in our genera- 
tion has altered old conceptions of matter and energy and 
the construction of the universe and promises still greater 
things to come. We cannot wonder that this intellectual 
revolution and the resounding successes it is winning have 
given science an immense authority not only among those 
who practice it but with a great and growing body of 
laymen. It has captured their imagination and become for 
many the supreme discipline, fit to command allegiance from 
all thinking men. 

The most important ¢ »nsequences of this dominance of 


science are the changes it has wrought in the philosophy 
by which men live. This philosophy is a hard-headed one 
—objective, materialistic, forward-looking. It is based on 
matter and energy, on tangible and material things, subject 
to discourse by the mind alone and ultimately to be ana- 
lyzed in terms of mathematics. The arts it appreciates as 
means for cultivation and enjoyment, but it rejects the 
poet and the mystic as safe guides to truth. It is determin- 
istic and bows down to physical laws. It is little concerned 
with values or purposes. Reason, not faith, is its watch- 
word. Its ethical code and its religion (if it has one) are 
centered around man and man alone. 

This is no new philosophy, of course, but it has greatly 
thriven with the growth and popularity of science. Its 
chief significance lies in the attitude which it assumes toward 
man and his place within the universe. Science regards a 
human being not as a soul which may be saved or lost 
but as an exquisitely constructed physicochemical mecha- 
nism, and among the most significant of its discoveries are 
those which have revealed the operation of this bodily ma- 
chine. A vast array of evidence from biology and the medi- 
cal sciences shows that each of us is a biochemical system, 
elaborate beyond the ability of science yet to analyze but 
subject more and more to intelligent control. The day of 
human engineering has begun. 

Therefore in all our efforts toward the betterment of 
man, the protagonists of science now demand that it should 
occupy no secondary place, should be no longer a toolmaker 
and servant only. It should take command. Its mastery 
of material problems by use of the sharp tools of intellect 
alone has been successful in such high degree that the same 
methods now should be applied to that complex piece of 
matter, man himself. The time has come, these critics say, 
to get rid of emotion and mysticism and wish-fulfilment and 
all the tangle of illusion through which man long has groped 
and to follow the white light of reason only. They are 
increasingly impatient with any plan for salvation save by 
material means. Let us make sure, they say, that men are 
well housed, amply fed, freed of disease, given security, 
education and leisure, and let them fret no longer about 
their sins or their souls or any curious longings they may 
have for something more. How much better off we are, 
says Hogben, since we have learned to worry less about 
the good life and more about good sewers. This program 
for human betterment, founded on a philosophy of scienti- 
fic rationalism, is so simple and logical, so clearly in harmony 
with the modern spirit and so fruitful already in accom- 
plishment that it exerts a most profound appeal. It offers 
a bright hope, and indeed to many, the only hope, for a 
better and a happier world. 

But one who faces the hard facts of history today, how- 
ever confident he still may be, can hardly say that all is 
going well with man. A world which two great wars 
have plunged into dark years of doubt and disillusion has 
learned at last that progress in the sciences, certain and 
permanent though it surely is, by no means brings true 
progress for mankind. Our western world may well be 
sweeping downward to its doom. The boasted progress 
of all civilization is a precarious and reversible achievement 
and no necessity of nature, after all. What once we con- 


fidently thought to be the triumphant advance of civilized 
society, implemented by the discoveries of science, may well 
prove but a transient and unlovely phase of man’s long 
history, a machine-made and materialistic era and no way- 
station on the road to the millenium. To many thoughtful 
minds the gains of science are secondary and superficial 
The growing complication of our knowledge, the 
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evidence for atoms and quanta, for genes and viruses and 
island universes are at the last, for them, no more than 
vanity and vexation of spirit. Indeed, the world’s unhappy 
state today is in no small measure due, they charge, to 
science and the changes it has wrought. We live in a 
fruitful world but one where millions are hungry and 
are fearful; where life is easier but unrest grows deep; 
where leisure is increasing but taste and morals steadily 
decline; where transport and communication are swift but 
suspicion between peoples ever mounts; and where knowl- 
edge of the ultimate nature of the universe, the climax 
of astonishing advances in the sciences, has dragged a 
startled world to the brink of actual physical destruction. 
This is not progress, declare the critics of science, but re- 
trogression. The great gains of the past are being lost 
in chaos of materialism and despair. Man, who should 
be lord of creation, is being mastered by matter. Knowl- 
edge without wisdom is not only fruitless, but terribly dan- 
gerous. Man’s mind has outrun his spirit. Science is not 
the guide but the betrayer of humanity. 

Our only hope in these dark days, such men believe, is 
to cultivate again those wise, humane and liberating dis- 
ciplines which through the centuries have ministered so 
fruitfully to man and which can free him from the prison 
of materialism. We must explore the wisdom of great 
minds, the avenues to beauty and all other means through 
which his spirit has learned to feel the grandeur and the 
mystery of the universe and to love his fellow men. In 
all our quest for light, they say, what shall it profit us to 
learn the whole wide gamut of the physical spectrum if 
then we cease to seek that light that never was on land 
or sea? 

This contrast between the philosophy of science and that 
of what we sometimes label the “humanities” is rarely drawn 
as vividly as this, but it confronts us everywhere today. 
The issue is not new. Here lies the ancient controversy 
between materialist and idealist, skeptic and mystic, doer 
and seer, reason and faith, Occident and Orient. This 
difference seems to be almost congenital and rooted in the 
basic differences between what William James once called 
“tough-minded” and “tender-minded” men. In all the cen- 
turies, however, it has never yet disrupted human life or 
proven a serious threat against our peace. Why, one may 
ask, should we now raise this ancient argument again? 

There is, I think, a pressing reason why today this prob- 
lem must be given earnest study. It is no longer one of 
academic interest merely but has assumed an ominous im- 
portance for us all. What a man really believes about 
himself, his fellows and the universe in which he lives is 
bound to influence profoundly what he does. The springs 
of human action are not always clear but certainly of great 
importance for our destiny are the underlying philosophies 
of men, a fact which recently Professor Northrop has so 
vigorously brought to our attention. Western civilization 
—what our father well called Christendom—possessed a 
relatively uniform tradition in ethics and philosophy. Ob- 
jectors and agnostics there have always been, but only few. 
Not so today. Rebels to the old tradition come now not 
by scores but millions. A materialistic philosophy is held 
today not by a few tough minds but by whole blocs of men 
throughout our western world. Openly avowed, quietly 
assumed or even unconsciously adopted, it has become the 
creed of hosts of men and women. Communism has adopted 
it as orthodoxy. In this great change the vast authority of 
science and the wide dissemination of its knowledge has 
had a most profound effect. The opposition between this 
modern materialism and the ancient and urbane humanistic 


tradition is no longer a matter for seminars and academic 
disputation only. The issue bites deeply into the underly- 
ing convictions of millions of men who are beginning to 
translate ther beliefs into action. This action wiil decide 
their fate and ours. The influence of science in shaping thus 
the minds of men in a restless and explosive age of clash- 
ing ideologies will be of far greater moment, I believe, than 
its contribution to technology and to the physical basis of 
our lives. 

Is there no way by which these clashing opposites may 
now be harmonized? Can we not bridge the chasm which 
thus makes for civil strife within the mind? The extremists 
on both sides at once say, no! The poet and the man of 
faith affirm that only through man’s spirit, through intui- 
tive understanding, can he touch the true reality. Those 
who have harder heads will toss this attitude aside as hope- 
less mysticism, irrational and false. Most men cannot de- 
cide on either course, and make attempt to live a double 
life, reserving their confidence in matter for those austerer 
hours spent in the study or the laboratory but elsewhere 
living the free life of hopeful, anxious, undetermined men. 
The Hyde who holds discourse with science is a different 
man from the Jekyll of art or politics or religion. This 
divided allegiance is accepted as inevitable by many who 
frankly say that man must live in two worlds and that 
he should not mix his science with his art or politics or 
religion. But such duality can never offer a sound basis 
for any satisfying life philosophy. At best it is demoraliz- 
ing, at worst, perilous. Mind cannot serve two masters, 
cannot maintain this double standard for the truth. To- 
day’s most challenging and necessary task is to seck out a 
basis for agreement between these two philosophies, a com- 
mon ground on which the sciences and the humanities may 
stand together, not as contenders for the mind of man 
but as equal partners in its service. 

To explore again the possibility of bringing this to pass 
is worth some effort, and to undertake it here I ask your 
patience for a little while. So many attempts to reconcile, 
as the word is, science with religion, free will with experi- 
mental determinism, common sense with the inexorable logic 
of the laboratory have proven futile and so great is the 
difficulty of avoiding those snares which here wait for the 
unwary that a judicious person hesitates to add to a mass 
of argument which has so frequently proved sterile and in- 
consequential. But the danger of continued opposition be- 
tween these two philosophies, dramatized today by the 
intense ideological conflict between totalitarianism and 
democracy, is now so serious that one is justified in risking 
some opprobrium if there is a chance to aid in bringing to- 
gether these two competitors for our allegiance. 

The issue is indeed a great one. It involves man’s never- 
ending quest for what at last must be his loftiest goal, a 
knowledge of reality, of the truth about himself and the 
universe, and their relation to each other. Along what ave- 
nues, one must ask, can we now travel toward this end, 
confident that they are leading in the right direction and 
will avoid the false “truths” which so often have lured 
travellers to error and to folly? Even to define the terms 
of the quest is difficult, and I shall not here become en- 
tangled in the meshes of epistemology. What we seek to 
know is really only this: Is intellect the only guide to 
truth and do all ultimate certainties thus come through 
science, or are there other valid avenues, different but equally 
worthy of our exploration, which we should not neglect? 

No one can doubt that intellect is the most efficient and 
precise of tools we have for finding truth, for marking out 
incontrovertibly whole areas of reality. It is a relatively 
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modern tool and hardly older than is man himself. It had 
its origin, perhaps, from man’s use of implements and thus 
from his discovery of the relations between objects which 
lay around him. Growing with the years, it lifted him out 
of his subjective and self-centered attitude and showed the 
orderliness of material events. Long fearful and perplexed 
and credulous, he began to make progress in the tremendous 
task of gaining an understanding of the world and grew 
more able to employ his intellect alone, avoiding the temp- 
tations to emotion and desire in thinking. Man’s history 
records the gradual liberation of his mind which led at 
last, in the great days of Greece, to the beginnings of that 
science which we know. Still further freed from authority, 
custom and tradition, science has progressed to its present 
high estate as the chief triumph of man’s mind. It has 
enabled him to construct a magnificent picture of the com- 
plex but orderly universe in which he lives. The facts he 
has discovered are established by repeated test and are open 
to confirmation at the hands of all, standing dependable 
and sure as a firm island of certainty in the great sea of 
doubt. By no other means can there be gained so unequivocal 
and reassuring a picture of the truth. Uncertainty may 
trouble the student of esthetics or ethics as his standards 
undergo their periodic fluctuations but not the scientist, once 
his facts are known. Whether a work of art is beautiful or 
not, may be debated endlessly, but that E = MC’, Einstein’s 
great generalization, is not a matter of opinion any more. 
It is established. Existentialism and neo-orthodoxy may dis- 
pute about the nature and destiny of man, but the nature 
of the atoms of hydrogen and oxygen and their destiny to 
form a molecule of water when brought together under 
proper conditions are not subject to argument. Scientific 
knowledge, to be sure, is constantly advancing and some- 
times well founded principles are overthrown, as happened 
in physics a generation since; but the debate in all such 
cases is soon settled by the keen weapons of logic and ex- 
periment without regard to preference or to authority. 

What yet may be accomplished by use of these fruitful 
methods of the sciences no one can foresee. In gaining 
knowledge of the universe their possibilities seem almost 
limitless. In those most difficult problems of all, the ones 
which are concerned with humanity itself, there is surely 
need for that same objective and intelligent approach to 
truth which has proven so successful elsewhere. One great 
hope for man lies in the application of science still more 
intensively to his affairs, and in the unlimited use of that 
free intelligence which is the glory of our race, as we en- 
deavor still to “follow knowledge like a sinking Star, be- 
yond the utmost bound of human thought.” 

This is a high ideal. Man’s reason has built an avenue 
on which the sciences will certainly continue to move out 
into the unknown. ‘To many it seems the only road which 
it is safe to follow. But there is a wide terrain into which 
this newest highway of the mind can never penetrate. A 
country where are found the rich facts of experience—sub- 
jective, primary, immediate; our emotions, desires, purposes, 
values, feelings of beauty and ugliness, of right and wrong, 
of love and hate. These are not accessible to analysis by 
the methods of cold reason. Science cannot understand them. 
“It is the Nemesis of the struggle for exactitude by the 
men of science,” remarks Jennings, “that leads him to pre- 
sent a mutilated, merely fractional account of the world 
as a true and complete picture.” You can no more analyze 
these imponderables by scientific methods, says Eddington, 
than you can extract the square root of a sonnet. They 
lie along the far more ancient road which reaches back into 
the living stuff of which we all are made. Out of that 


amazing protoplasmic system upon which our conscious life 
is based, arises this throng of reactions, instincts, attitudes 
and mental patterns which often seem chaotic and without 
control but which form such an important part of every life. 
The agelong evolutionary process has molded these reactions 
into forms effective for survival in a world of struggle, and 
hence comes our jungle legacy of selfishness and lust and hate, 
embedded in this primal stuff, fixed by heredity, deep seated, 
slow to change. In these protoplasmic patterns is to be 
sought the true “original sin” which so concerned our fore- 
fathers. Here dwells the tough “old Adam,” the change- 
less core of human nature, lusty and unregenerate, a heritage 
which makes so difficult the building of a good society. 
But let us not forget that from this same deep living 
matrix there pour up into consciousness the passions, ecstasies 
and longings which give significance to the lives of men. 
Just as intellect may rise from simple animal reason to 
lofty genius in the progress of the sciences, so may this 
other aspect of the mind ascend from beastliness to high 
humanity. Here are born the dreams and songs and as- 
pirations which seem to most men such a vivid part of 
true reality. Hence comes the wisdom of the seers, who 
reached truth by insight, not by reason. Hence rise all 
“thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls,” the mystic 
ecstasy of those who once “on honey dew have fed and 
drunk the milk of paradise.” 

This still is undiscovered country for the scientist. As 
a human being he may love the arts, be moved by poetry, 
be a man of faith. But in his laboratory hours he cannot 
help but feel that all these things, delightful though they 
be, are nothing at the last but sheer illusion. They have 
no independent meaning of their own but float, mere epi- 
phenomena, upon a solid basis of material stuff which must 
obey the laws that govern all the physical world. Our 
brain cells, after all, are nothing but chemical systems, un- 
thinkably complex but fundamentally no different from 
other mechanisms. The feelings and emotions and desires 
which seem to us so vivid are simply the concomitants of 
physical events within the brain. This psychophysical paral- 
lelism may still be an enigma, but surely its material aspect 
must be its fundamental one. How differentiate, he asks, 
between the poet’s dream and that which comes from hashish 
or from opium? Has not the noblest of emotions, mother 
love, been shown to be dependent on a specific hormone? 
Are not conscience and conviction of sin diseases, so to 
speak, of the frontal lobes of the brain and curable by 
severing these structures from the rest? Are what we 
so naively call our souls anything more than the ephemeral 
activities of integrated protoplasmic systems? 

So runs the argument. Whatever is not quantitative, 
subject to reason, logic and experiment, cannot be part of 
any ultimate reality. The intangibles may often seem im- 
portant but they still are only stuff that dreams are made 
of, the panoply of fairy-land that vanishes when reason 
wakes, and no firm basis for sound understanding. 

Here, then, is posed the real antithesis between our two 
philosophies. May a true knowledge of reality be reached 
only by travelling the road of reason and of science? Or 
may it also be approached along the old and very different 
pathway of direct, intuitive understanding, the pathway of 
the poets and the seers? Is this approach intellectually re- 
spectable or does it come only from desperately wishful 
thinking in a world which should outgrow such childish 
fantasies? What hope is there that doth are valid avenues 
and that men who travel them can join their forces in the 
search for truth? 

Whatever one may think of the significance of feelings, 
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emotions, value judgments, and such workings of the human 
spirit, they constitute a vivid part of life. What can be 
said for the validity of the testimony they present, of this 
direct intuitive approach to truth? Are the sure sense of 
freedom, the love of beauty, the aspirations to virtue and 
good will simply illusion and the result of chance condition- 
ing, or do these feelings offer a reliable report of something 
deeper, of a truth upon which may be built that high phi- 
losophy of life which is our heritage in the humanities? Are 
they worthy of serious study and concern? Upon the an- 
swer which man makes to these deep questions will depend 
at last what sort of man he is and what the world is like 
which he will build. 

No answer of a comfortable definiteness can be given 
to these questions now, but it is significant that in recent 
years there has been evident a shift away from the dog- 
matic certainty of the more naively materialistic philosophies 
to a more open-minded attitude. 

There are perhaps two major reasons for this change. 
First, introspection has again come into good repute. That 
hard-headed attitude which admitted nothing about mind 
that could not be observed and measured from the outside 
has mellowed somewhat and will recognize the cogency of 
subjective evidence, as well. Most of what biologists rec- 
ord of life comes, of course, from objective study of living 
things in field or laboratory; but the biologist himself is 
such a living thing, and the privileged position he thus holds 
enables him to gain experience of life from the inside, 
vividly, directly, and thus to know more intimately what 
it is than any scalpel ever can reveal. Biology hardly knows 
as yet what it should do with these immediate data of ex- 
perience and for the most part has neglected them, since they 
are scarcely subject to analysis by scientific means; but they 
may yet provide important clues to an understanding of 
the true form and pressure of all life. Is it not reasonable 
to expect that this inner and most immediate contact with 
the material world which we thus make by virtue of the 
fact that we ourselves are protoplasmic systems, composed 
of matter in a constant state of energetic change, will yield 
us knowledge of reality as valuable as that which reason 
gives, though greatly different in its character? No scien- 
tific theory or conclusion can have the direct and unchal- 
lengable authority that experience possesses. Our sense of 
freedom, choice and purpose is so vivid and convincing that 
it outweighs the cold scientific conclusion that such things 
cannot be in a deterministic universe. Such a rigid theory, 
we are inclined to think, however august its origin may be, 
requires a sacrifice of common sense to logic which many 
still refuse to make. The throng of impulses and desires 
and convictions which wall up into consciousness from that 
still obscure region where life, matter and energy are so 
inextricably bound together offer impressive testimony which 
cannot be lightly brushed aside. If science is unable to ex- 
plain such facts as these it cannot claim to be the sole in- 
terpreter of ultimate reality. 

A second cause to hesitate today in accepting a too rigidly 
materialistic philosophy is the remarkable change which has 
come over the physical sciences since the century’s turn. 
The good old days of billiard-ball atoms, Euclidean geom- 
etry, and the indestructibility of matter are now gone. Ma- 
terialism persists, but it is based upon a matter far more 
tenuous than the simple stuff on which the previous century 
built its confident theories. Matter in the old sense indeed 


has ceased to be and is replaced by a fantastic system of 
electrical charges, quanta and space strains which are 
literally inconceivable and open to analysis only by mathe- 
matical subtleties. 


The universe in which our fathers felt 







so comfortably at home has vanished. Although biologists 
and psychologists, beginning to experience the delight of 
dealing with life directly in terms of physics and chemistry, 
still are inclined to think in simpler and more dogmatic 
terms, the physical scientists, as one who reads DeNouy, 
Eddngton, Schrodinger, and many others will agree, are far 
less certain of the validity of the naive materialism of a 
generation past. As Herbert Muller puts it, the “physicists 
have arrived at more satisfactory interpretations of experi- 
mental facts by scrapping self-evident truths, breaking the 
laws of thought—by a systematic exploitation, as it were, 
of the nonsense which the eighteenth century had trium- 
phantly eliminated.” No longer can one say, as Renan did 
not so many years ago, “Today there are no more mys- 
teries.” Whether we like to admit it or not, things are 
more mysterious than they used to be, a century of science 
notwithstanding. The plot of the great epic of the uni- 
verse grows deeper with each new page we turn, and how 
it will conclude, what great catharsis will gather all its 
threads once more together, the wisest cannot say. As we 
have heard this week, great things are in the air, exciting 
new ideas in the sciences which may still further modify 
our understanding of the universe. This is no day to be 
dogmatic or complacent, for almost anything can happen 
now. The idealist who follows the ancient highway of the 
spirit toward reality has gained a more respectful audience 
than was his a half a century ago, serious men who look to 
him now for something more than pleasant fairy tales. In 
such uncertain times it surely seems unwise to wager our 
whole intellectual stake on one contender. 

It may seem strange to some of you, perhaps, that from 
a man of science, and on an occasion like the present one, 
should come a plea to look with favor upon other means to 
reach the truth than through the carefully guarded pathway 
of scientific observation, experiment and proof. What has 
been said will doubtless appear to many mere reactionary 
obscurantism and self-delusion. But I certainly do not 
seek to lessen the regard we all must have for science as 
interpreter and guide. Whenever it speaks clearly we must 
follow it. For authority to veto its conclusion is the surest 
way to chaos in a modern world. A spirit which would 
lock up scientific truth, doling out that part which it ap- 
proves and forbidding knowledge of the rest, leads only to 
disaster. Oak Ridge and the anti-evolution law are neigh- 
bors, but they belong to different and quite incompatible 
worlds. 

My plea is to push on in science with the utmost vigor 
and enthusiasm we possess but also to admit that there are 
many aspects of reality with which it can never deal, mat- 
ters of the utmost moment to mankind if he is to build that 
Good Society which all of us in these dark days so ardently 
desire, whether we call it Communism or Democracy or the 
Kingdom of Heaven. In the confusion and uncertainty 
which beset the world we may be tempted to fall back 
upon the simple philosophy of materialism which has proven 
serviceable in the sciences and is supported by their great 
prestige, and to scoff at those well-meaning but soft-headed 
fellows who believe that there is another avenue to truth. 
I plead for the recognition of this other avenue. Around 
it have grown up the great tradition of the arts, the hu- 
manities and the religions, the ideals of freedom and of 
good will, and of the worth of man. Even in an age of 
science these ideas and values, I believe, are not only in- 
tellectually respectable, but must be cultivated vigorously 
if our civilization is to live. Man leads a double life, of 
mind and spirit. If mind is suspect, as in religious fanati- 
cism, men may become a creature only of his instincts and 
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emotions; if spirit is suspect, as today when scientific ma- 
terialism carries such authority, he is in danger of degen- 
erating into a selfish and a soulless mechanism. To be a 
whole man he must cultivate both parts of him. 

Never in history has this been needed so desperately as 
today. Our world is out of joint. The crisis which con- 
fronts it is no ordinary one, but puts in peril not only civili- 
zation but the very existence of our race on earth. This 
crisis has arisen from the fact that intellectual achievement, 
as expressed in the progress of the sciences, is cumulative 
and has thus been able to outrun the moral and esthetic 
qualities of man. ‘These, so closely involved with instinct 
and so near the purely biological level, are hard to change. 
Since they lack standards which are fixed and demonstrable, 
progress is at best uncertain and impermanent here and a 
single generation may lose all an age has gained. Man’s 
control over the forces of the material world has grown to 
be far greater than his mastery of himself. No mere ad- 
vance in intellectual power is going to meet this danger. 
No social mechanism, no economic system, can save us now. 
To direct all science solely to the service of society, as some 
would have us do, will not suffice. Not unless man him- 
self can be improved, can be exalted far above the beast 
he was, can any social order now survive. Whether we 
relish it or not, here we must deal with spirit as well as 
mind. A great scientist and thinker of today, President 
Conant of Harvard, points out how rarely in our daily 
lives we are influenced by the results of modern science, but 
how often we reflect in our acts the philosophy and poetry 
we have imbibed over many years. “A dictator,” he says, 
“wishing to mold the thoughts and actions of a literate 
people could afford to leave the scientists and scholars alone, 
but he must win over to his side or destroy the philosophers, 
the writers and the artists.” Let us face the fact that what 
the world must have is a fuller cultivation of those quali- 
ties which are best termed spiritual. Whatever we may 
think as to their origin, as scientists we should no longer 
sneer at them, for on their strength depends our own sur- 
vival. The intellect is important in ethics and esthetics, 
but there is something in them deeper still which rises 
from within and is not subject to reason or to logic. Unless 
these inner forces can be tamed and cultivated till they will 
help guide our course, we shall destroy ourselves. 

Such is the argument to which we have addressed our- 
selves this afternoon. If one now grants the vital neces- 
sity of bringing together these two great disciplines of mind 
and spirit, the sciences and the humanities, how best can 
it be accomplished? This surely is a major task for edu- 
cation and here chiefly we must look to ‘our great colleges 
and universities to meet the problem. In them have long 
been nourished the humanities and in them science is ad- 
vanced for its own sake and not alone for its applications 
in technology. Here students may be introduced to both 
and shown how each can supplement the other in the edu- 
cation of the whole man. 

To do this well, however, is no simple matter. It in- 
volves much more than course requirements and proper 
balancing of curricula. The sciences and the humanities 
must not be taught as separate disciplines, but as the two 
main aspects of a broad liberal training, and we must em- 
phasize the many qualities they have in common. Logic 
and reason are no monopoly of science, nor is creative in- 
tuition limited to practitioners of the arts. Indeed the ways 
in which the scientist and the poet work are very similar, 
as Dr. Cannon shows in his delightful essay on the role 
of intuition in research. The feeling of something just 
around the corner, the working of subconsciousness which 


suddenly brings up, and often at strange times, the answer 
to a question pondered long and fruitlessly—these are com- 
mon to both. The ardor and excitement, too, of the in- 
vestigator as he adventures into the unknown and finds at 
last some new relationship which lets him see more deeply 
into nature, this is companion to the creative ecstasy which 
moves the artist’s soul. He who explores the universe 
through telescope or microscope is spiritual brother of the 
poet who looks out “through magic casements opening on 
the foam of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.” And, 
finally, we should not forget that though the great faiths of 
the world have been nourished by spirit, the deepest of all 
faiths—that in an orderly and dependable universe—is the 
fundamental tenet of every science. Belief in something 
constant and unchangeable, call it by whatever name we 
will, is a necessity not only for religion but equally for sci- 
ence and the arts, and forms a common meeting ground and 
starting point for men who travel on the highway of the 
mind and those who use the road of the spirit. 

Such is the grave mandate of our universities. Never in 
history have they been called upon to render service to hu- 
manity as great as this. Man, not matter, is the chief prob- 
lem of the world today. If we train his mind to master 
material things without at the same time enlarging his 
spirit so that he may appreciate the value of immaterial 
ones and thus become the master of himself, he is but half 
aman. The greatest peril now is not from lack of educa- 
tion but from one-sided, partly educated men. Only whole 
men can save the world today and to train them well is the 
imperative task of every university. 

Upon our men of science is the chief burden laid. Science 
is modern, popular and dominant. It needs no special 
pleaders, for its benefits are evident to all. It cannot help 
being tempted to a certain arrogance and a conviction that 
the keys of truth are in its hands alone. But if education 
is to meet the test which the crisis of today has put upon it, 
the sciences must be taught not as a privileged and superior 
discipline but as parts of a great whole and against the 
background of all human knowledge. Men of science min- 
ister to the world in many ways, but perhaps their most 
important service now is to join hands heartily with their 
colleagues in all other fields, assuring our young men today, 
upon whose shoulders soon will rest such grave responsi- 
bilities, that breadth and catholicity of education from which 
alone can grow the wisdom they must have to save a des- 
perate world. 

Today as we look back with pride over a century of our 
Scientific School we should remember the tradition it up- 
held so long, of training men in science and nurturing them 
equally in the arts and the humanities. Yale vigorously 
moves toward this same goal today. No one can leave her 
doors who has not grown sufficiently familiar with the 
fruits of the great spiritual traditions of the race so that 
his eyes are opened to their high significance; and every one 
is introduced to the principles and concepts which science 
offers, so that he gains appreciation of this field of human 
understanding as something more significant than a sterile 
discourse with material things. We seek to avoid the ex- 
tremes either of pure technology or of a program fixed so 
closely on the great ideas of yesterday that it cannot see the 
assurance of tomorrow. 

The second century on which our School now enters is 
full of peril and of promise: peril that man’s mind may now 
outrun his spirit and bring all down in crashing ruin; prom- 
ise that mind and spirit may aid and supplement each 
other so that man, now whole at last, will grow in wisdom 
and gain full access to the truth along these two great high- 
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ways. Then only can he achieve a mastery of himself and 
learn to build the Good Society of which he dreams. Then 
only can he come to understand the many-sided universe in 
which he dwells. It is a universe, and though the man of 
science illuminates one side of it, a poet's insight can reveal 


the other. Indeed, it was a poet who not long ago in one 
clear line said all that 1 have tried to say today: 


“It is not wisdom to be only wise, 
And on the inward vision close the eyes, 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart.” 


Juvenile Delinquency 


PROGRAM OF ADEQUATE EDUCATION AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL 


By ALFRED OGRAM, Warden, Federal Correctional Institution, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Delivered before the Kiwanis Club of Tallahassee, Fla., October 21, 1947 


cannot be intelligently approached until a fairly thor- 

ough knowledge is at hand concerning its various 
symptoms and causes. Many books and countless papers 
have been written on the subject, and all the while, delin- 
quency seems to be growing apace. At any rate, we can 
barely hope to scratch the surface of the problem today. 
Viewed in its entirety, it strikes me as being analogous to 
the problem of picking a pin-tumbler lock—legitimately, of 
course. You know how they are made: There is a cylinder-— 
the part that turns with the key—mounted to turn easily 
within the surrounding case as the lock operates. But there 
are pins, cut in segments, that fit into holes in the face of 
the cylinder and press against the keyway. The other ends 
of the pins are in the outer case and are pushed against the 
keyway by tiny springs. Now, ordinarily, the cylinder can- 
not be turned because of the pins, but, if the key pushes 
each pin down just exactly the right amount, no more and 
no less, so that the cut places in the pins come opposite the 
cylinder wall, the lock will open quite easily. 

Thus, solving the delinquency problem is like trying to 
make a key without being able to see the pins, or even 
know how many pins (or factors) there are. You see, it is 
frequently difficult to tell causes from symptoms, or from 
manifestations that may come to light simultaneously; but 
which actually bear no direct relation to our subject. Even 
after we think we have scotched a factor, as to kind, we still 
have to determ‘ne the degree of the treatment. Too much 
of a certain thing may be as bad as none at all. More laws, 
more prisons, more extracurricular school activities, more 
charity, more police may seem like simple solutions to our 
problem, but if arbitrarily administered, actually may result 
in an increase in crime. Furthermore, we may find ourselves 
treating delinquency by symptoms instead of eliminating 
some of the basic causes. So little of a defin'te and exact 
nature is known, plus the tremendous amount of conjecture 
and pseudo-science on the subject, that the final answer is 
far from complete. 

There arc, however, certain factors which I believe we 
all agree are axiomatically clear. One of these is that 
adequate education should treat perfectly the causative factor 
of ignorance, or inadequate education; and it is about this 
factor that I shall devote the remainder of my time. 

Without attempting to define education, (which would 
only bring argument) let us say that it may be good or 
bad, regardless of the sincerity of the educator, and that, 
in childhood at least, it should come from two main sources: 
parents and school authorities, who share in about equal 
proportions the waking hours of the child. 

Let us inquire as to the results derived from these two 
sources of our delinquency insurance. First, does the parent, 
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generally speaking, do his part in providing proper training 
for successful living? His is the golden opportunity and 
advantage from almost every angle: example, rapport, or 
discipline. But does he capitalize on them? Regretfully we 
shall have to adm't that the parental or home influence is 
not what it should be. 

At least one of the parents is so busy making a living, or 
fishing, or hunting, or drinking, or carousing around, that 
little thought or time is given to John’s or Mary's orienta- 
tion. The other parent is so busy cooking, or sew ng. or 
playing bridge, or attending the club luncheon, or the ABC’s 
or the XYZ’s, or doing social work on some one else’s 
children, or working to support her husband in a manner 
to which he has not been accustomed, that she doesn’t have 
much time for them either. Too many parents seem to 
think about like this: “Don’t the psychologists say that a 
ch'ld should be allowed to develop according to his own 
leaning? Besides, don’t we pay taxes to provide for the 
education of our children? Of course! And what’s more, 
those teachers have it pretty easy. They get good pay and 
only work 5 or 6 hours a day with all day Saturday off 
and three months vacation every year. They ‘oughta’ look 
out for the ‘kids’ better than they do—they ‘oughta’ do 
this, they ‘oughta’ do that—and they ‘oughta’ do the other 
thing, so that both of us can have still more time for our 
own self interests. Home? Why, that’s horse-and-buggy 
stuff! Everybody knows that’s no good anymore, except as 
a place to get away from!” 

Thus, we face a very dark situation indeed, where it 
should be the brightest. Is there anything that can be 
done about it? Frankly, I don’t know—the home picture 
may have gotten so far out of hand as to be irretrievable. 
But, we can try! And there is not a better group than this 
one of ours with which to begin. 

First: Set the example with your own family. Make a 
thoughtful analysis of your family routine with a view 
toward obtaining maximum efficiency in character training 
for your children. Provide the atmosphere of a d scriminat- 
ing home but not one that is too exclusive, for that may 
tend to drive them away. 

Provide work space and implements to satisfy the natural 
interests of the children—it may be music, handicrafts, 
sports, or someth'ng else—and try to take enough interest 
in them vourself to furnish a I'ttle spark of enthusiasm and 
congeniality. Also, hang out vour “welcome” sign for the 
neighborhood youngsters. Children are gregarious and if 
they don’t get together where you want them, thev'll do it 
where you don’t want them. On the other hand, try to 
discourage, directly or indirectly, undesirable comics, movies, 
and radio broadcasts. 

Second: Go preach! There is no secret about this insti- 
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tution of home training. Although certain subversive ele- 
ments would have it otherwise, the home is potentially the 
best factory for character and good citizenship—the anti- 
thesis of delinquency. ‘Tell the neighbors about it, tell your 
club about it, tell the world about it. And don’t forget 
that repetition drives home the message. 

Third: Don’t worry too much about what the child-care 
books and columns say. The best are written by just ordi- 
nary people with special jobs, and the others range all the 
way down to rank quacks and charlatans. I read one quite 
recently saying that fear should be absolutely banished from 
a child’s mind. Absolute hokum! Wholesome fear is na- 
ture’s device for protecting the organism. Common sense 
is still a good thing to follow. 

Fourth: Accept in good faith the complete responsibility 
for your children and their morals. Don’t blame their fail- 
ures on the school, the church, the war, or some other 
extraneous influence. If you were smart enough you could 
use those things as advantages, instead of a scape-goat. 

Fifth: With respect to organized educational efforts, don’t 
take the “executive attitude” and say, “Well, 1 put a man 
on it’—meaning the school board and the teaching staff. 
Remember that it is your responsibility to support the schools 
actively and enthusiastically when they are right. It is 
equally your duty to be just as active when they are wrong. 
Don’t be indifferent and assume that everything will turn 
out all right; it hasn’t in the past and it won’t in the 
future unless you do your share. 

Now this brings us to the schools and teachers themselves, 
in their relation to delinquency. 

Well, the teacher is a pretty good sort of girl and she 
tries to do what she thinks the parents want, if they have 
thought that far about it. But it is not an easy task and 
there is plenty of trouble before it’s over. In the first place, 
several hundred thousand of her comrades have quit the 
profession in late years, adding still more to her heavy 
teaching load. But no wonder they left: Until recently 
40° of all teachers received less than $1,200 per annum. 
‘Twenty-six states had salaries less than $600. Furthermore, 
we expect our teachers to be crosses between Jesus Christ 
and Einstein. We expect her to go to school herself prac- 
tically every summer vacation for the rest of her life, and 
in the meantime to be a model of all the negative virtues. 
She mustn’t smoke, drink, swear, dance, live in a hotel, 
play pool or take part in politics. She mustn’t fall in love, 
use rouge, or manicure her fingernails. Teachers have been 
fired for each of these things. Nor is this all of her un- 
pleasantness when you consider the incompetents and radicals 
too often found as her supervisors; to say nothing of the 
ward-heelers and ignoramuses that in some places are elected 
to school boards. You understand, of course, that any re- 
semblance to persons, living or dead, is purely coincidental; 
and that I am discussing the national picture—not the local 
one, 

But, how can we expect a teacher to interpret modern 
living if she hasn’t lived herself? And she can’t under those 
conditions. Even now, after the big exodus, a recent national 
survey shows 45% as “unfavorable” toward the profession 
and only 12° regard it as the most “thrilling” of vocations. 

Such conditions can only result in the deterioration of the 
schools, and have operated to make at least the older chil- 
dren extremely restless and rebellious. Children openly ter- 
rorize their teachers and make their occupation dangerous. 
Student gangsters carry on hoodlum warfare in the halls 
and classrooms—and the teachers are helpless. Here is a 


breeding ground for delinquency, paradoxical though it may 
seem, 


Then, there is the matter of clear cut purpose and re- 
sponsibility in education, the lack of which undoubtedly con- 
tributes in a negative way to delinquency. This is a tough 
nut to crack and I am fully aware that there has been 
plenty of argument about it. But it seems to me that we 
have been so assiduously avoiding one kind of error, that 
we have fallen into two others of grievous nature. While 
we were carefully keeping our system open and free from 
intangling influences and dogma from within, the system 
was left defenseless against subtle and subversive foreign 
propaganda from without, which has slipped stealthily in by 
the back door. Also, our free and open approach to purpose 
has gotten so much that way, that it has ceased to be a 
noteworthy constructive moral influence, and, in fact, seems 
to be increasingly contributing to de-moralization. 

Lastly, it seems quite easy to get through school without 
even the most elementary knowledge of a vocation, or in 
fact, education of an academic nature. I could go into this 
at length, but, haven’t time, and will only say that you 
can’t expect people to stay out of trouble in this complex 
world of today without means of earning an honest living, 
which certainly includes the three “R’s”. 

Now, what can be done to put the educational system in 
a position where it can assume its responsible part in 
adequate education for this fight against delinquency ? 

First: Salaries of competent teachers and other competent 
educators should be raised to compare favorably with in- 
dustry. I do not mean all of them. Some of the present 
teachers are not even worth what they are getting now. 

Second: Teachers should be allowed, and even encouraged, 
to lead normal lives as long as they behave like ladies and 
gentlemen. The mustiness and artificiality of some class- 
rooms and some campuses is to be deplored, and should be 
tempered with the normal experiences of practical living. 

Third: Teaching should be made more attractive to a 
greater number of qualified men so that their influence will 
counteract the decidedly feminine character of most teaching 
staffs. 


Fourth: Stop all the double-talk about our curriculum, 
and indoctrination, and social studies, et cetera, and get 
down to the simple honest-to-goodness purposes that we 
expect education to fulfill. If it is muddled thinking, and a 
build-up for communism or the penitentiary—let’s be frank 
about it, and I’ll teach my own. But, if we want to turn 
out delinquency-proof citizens of a free democracy, let us 
carefully map our plans with stark frugality in every activ- 
ity, every course, every text, every line. First of all, I 
think we will agree on the concept that the perfection of 
the individual should be the proper end of educational 
efforts. It is the only one that is tenable in a true democracy. 
From that, as a beginning, there branch just three little 
functional considerations: clear thinking; industry; and 
character. There may be others, but I have been unable to 
think of anything worthwhile that cannot be reduced to 
these three. You say, “What about discipline?” Discipline 
is a combination of clear thinking and character. “What 
about purely cultural subjects?” If a so-called cultural 
subject does not teach character, you had better throw it 
out the window. The curriculum is too crowded with im- 
portant things to allow cluttering it up with meaningless 
vacuities. 

Fitfh: Let’s be a little more charitably inclined toward 
private schools. They are the only check and balance we 
have against the potentially leaden bureaucracy of the public 
system. And when I say “leaden bureaucracy,” it may be 
even worse, as witness the Chicago Schools under Boss Kelly 
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and his evil system. Read about it in the current Reader's 
Digest. Public Schools can become inert and corrupt. They 
need competition to provide stimulation and direction. Thus, 
good private schools should be encouraged and not made to 
suffer the disadvantages and discriminations that frequently 
prevail. 

Sixth: Let’s get rid of what one authority calls “fog- 
shoveling”. Specifically, for example, it seems entirely pos- 
sible that social adaptation has been overstressed. One thing 
certain is that most prison communities give wonderful ex- 
amples of excellent social adaptation. So does the monkey- 
house in the zoo. But that doesn’t spell success in my 
dictionary. Perhaps we should soft-pedal the subject until 
we learn more about it. The same applies to the very much 
overworked “leadership” idea. The way we talk about 
leadership in the schools today, one would think we were 
trying to build a Central American army with all generals 
and no privates. Furthermore, leaders have a habit of 
frequently being very popular but very wrong, such as 
Hitler and Mussolini. Let’s be sure that we teach our 


children to be right first and leaders afterwards. Then 
they won’t develop into Capones and Karpises. 

Seventh: Stop holding the superior children down to the 
speed of the slow ones. That practice can only result. in 
restlessness, resentment and rebellion, which is the open 
path to lawlessness and delinquency. Instead, they should 
be given all the backing needed to assimilate an education as 
rapidly as possible. It is in this group that lie the potential 
Edisons, Gladstones, and Lincolns. Don’t turn them into 
master criminals by restricting their progress in the right 
direction. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that no one knows the com- 
plete answer to the delinquency problem. We do know, 
however, that the pattern of life in our younger generation 
can very definitely be directed away from delinquency 
toward successful living, if parents and teachers will mutu- 
ally accept their clear-cut responsibility for proper educa- 
tion. It is only by such action that we may ever hope to 
solve our problem and make of this world a better place in 
which to live. 


The Taft-Hartley Law 


A SLAVE LABOR MEASURE 


By GEORGE MEANY, Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Labor 
Delivered at Symposium on Taft-Hartley Law, Manhattan College, New York, November 14, 1947 


a triumph of misleading propaganda; propaganda that 

was spear-headed by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, that began with the passage of the Wagner 
Act in 1935 and that reached its height in the confused and 
highly exploitable period immediately following VJ Day. 

Nor has that propaganda fully abated as yet. We still 
hear from time to time that this law was enacted for the 
purpose of advancing the welfare and preserving the free- 
dom of those who work for wages. However, we are now 
also told that the law needs tightening up, that the controls 
do not go far enough and that full protection of the inter- 
ests and welfare of workers cannot be achieved unless trade 
unions are fu'ther restricted and restrained. Another new 
note in this anti-union propaganda is the statement that the 
Taft-Hartley Law has been the law of the land for some 
time now and that industrial relations have not been ad- 
versely affected despite the dire predictions made by the 
leaders of labor at the time the bill was before Congress for 
consideration. This last line of propaganda does not how- 
ever inform those who listen that the law will not fully and 
completely affect existing labor-management contracts until 
August 22, 1948. 

I am, however, supremely confident that the American 
people will not be fooled indefinitely, that they will soon 
recognize and denounce the lies, the false propaganda and 
the utter selfishness that inspired this law. I cannot, for 
example, conceive that the National Association of Manu- 
facturers with its sordid history of instinctive and bitter 
opposition to progressive legislation, will, for long get by 
with the hypocritical suggestion that its fight for the Taft- 
Hartley Law was prompted by its deep and sensitive con- 
cern for the welfare of the individual worker. 

Let us for a moment test the validity of this contention 
that the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
80th Congress, that so eagerly did its bidding, were protect- 
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ing and expanding the rights of the wage earners of the 
Nation. Let us test it against the background of the full 
performance of the 80th Congress so far. I submit that the 
record conclusively shows that this Congress has crassly 
ignored the needs and welfare of the overwhelming numbers 
of people of this country. It matters not at what point you 
begin, what piece of proposed or enacted legislation you 
examine, the same ugly pattern is glaringly revealed. It is 
a pattern of virtually complete subservience to the dictates 
of powerful economic groups without any regard as to the 
disastrous consequences on the rest of the country. Whether 
it be the tax bill that offered crumbs to the average citizen 
and bonanzas to the wealthy, whether it be the rent law that 
hijacked millions of tenants at the behest of the real estate 
lobby, whether it be the portal-to-portal bill which went far 
beyond its stated purpose of eliminating unfounded suits and 
made it possible for employers to avoid their clear obliga- 
tions under the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Walsh- 
Healy Act and the Bacon-Davis Act, whether it be the 
failure to increase minimum wages to the bare level of de- 
cent subsistence, or the failure to extend the coverage and 
benefits of social security, or the failure to meet the acute 
housing shortage or whether it be anything else touching on 
domestic policies, you will find that same pattern—complete 
subservience to the interests of big business and complete 
disregard for the welfare of the little people of our country. 
And no where more so than in the Taft-Hartley Law. The 
elaborate and strained effort to palm off as fact the fantasy 
that the Taft-Hartley Law was conceived and enacted as 
a benefit to employees is propaganda at its lowest possible 
level. 

The Wagner Act of 1935 proceeded from the basic 
premise that the bargaining power of the individual em- 
ployee is grossly unequal to that of the employer. The Con- 
gress recognized that such inequality reduces wage rates and 
purchasing power, thereby bringing on severe business de- 
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pressions. To equalize that power and to maintain a whole- 
some economy Congress adopted a policy of encouraging col- 
lective bargaining. Stated otherwise the policy underlying 
the original Wagner Act was that the individual worker can 
' achieve industrial justice and can avoid the ravages of 
economic depressions only through the instrumentality of a 
strong and healthy trade union. The true motive behind 
the Taft-Hartley Law—and its supporters are the same per- 
sons and groups that resisted and fought the Wagner Act 
every inch of the way—is to restore the old conditions of 
vast inequality between the individual worker and employer, 
to return to the medieval concept of master and servant with 
the master arbitrarily commanding and the servant meekly 
submitting. And they would accomplish that hateful pur- 
pose by the direct means of jeopardizing, weakening, and 
even destroying the only instrument of self-defense that 
workers ever had, their own voluntary combinations, in 
other words, their trade unions. 

I do not say and I do not mean to say that labor unions 
and their leaders are inherently incapable of abusing their 
strength, or that upon demonstration of such abuse, remedial 
legislation should not be enacted. But I do emphatically 
assert that the Taft-Hartley Law is in no wise addressed to 
the removal of labor excesses, be they real or fancied, but 
rather constitutes a complete repudiation and perversion of 
the philosophy and policy of the Wagner Act. 

It must be borne in mind that the Wagner Act did not 
create any substantive rights. The right of workers to or- 
ganize and choose representatives of their own are funda- 
mental rights that inhere in our very system of government. 
They are beyond the power of Congress to grant or 
withdraw. They were recognized long before 1935. But 
history established that in too many instances these rights 
proved to be abstract, meaningless phrases; that employers 
through the unfair exercise of their superior economic power 
had successfully frustrated those rights. The employer un- 
fair labor practices defined and restrained in the Wagner 
Act were not thought up by some Congressman exercising 
his powers of imagination. They were the sum of over 50 
years of hard history; they were a legislative statement of 
what every informed person knew, namely, that employers 
did and would engage in certain vile practices such as the 
use of the industrial spy, the company union, the company 
thug, the open shop, the black list, and others,—practices 
that deserved and rightly received thorough condemnation. 

The Taft-Hartley Law not only restores some of those 
vile practices, like the open shop and company unionism, but 
also, and far more importantly, it directly assaults funda- 
mental rights which were enjoyed long before 1935. 

Among those fundamental rights was the right to refuse 
to work on materials produced under substandard, non- 
union conditions. Supporters of the Taft-Hartley Law make 
much of the fact that all so-called secondary boycotts are 
now outlawed. Having succeeded in assigning to the word 
“boycott” a meaning that is unspeakably evil, they now seek 
public applause for its elimination. But one look behind the 
convenient phrase into the concrete reality discloses the 
wrong and damage that has been wrought. 

The truth is that the boycott is a vital necessity in any 
competitive society that pretends to offer opportunity for 
advancement to its working citizens. In the earliest begin- 
nings of trade unionism in this country, it was soon realized 
that a gain in wages and working conditions meant only 
bankruptcy for the employer and loss of jobs for his em- 
ployees if the product produced by the employer and his 
employees had to compete on the same market with the 
products of cheap labor and substandard working conditions. 


The operation of a competing plant under substandard labor 
conditions means that the fair and humane employer, de- 
sirous of maintaining decent working standards must, out of 
pressure of competition, either be forced out of business or 
abandon his fair and humane practices. Unrestricted com- 
petition among employers on wage costs leads inevitably to 
the establishment of the lowest wage as the prevailing wage 
in any given industry, and leads, also, to the continuous 
lowering of wages to the point of bare survival. 

These stark economic facts have been and remain in fla- 
grant conflict with the great concepts of human rights which 
democracy and America symbolize. In the crucial conflict 
between property and human rights, those who are on the 
side of humanity suffered many setbacks, largely because our 
courts aligned themselves with property interests. Origin- 
ally, the courts regarded human energy as being simply one 
item of many in production costs and, therefore, gave full 
legal protection to all manufacturers who insisted upon 
maintaining their costs at the lowest possible level. Put in 
more simple language, the courts in those days gave legal 
status to the intolerable “sweat shop.” But these court rul- 
ings were highly offensive to the moral sense of America 
which, finally, expressed itself politically in the Clayton Act 
of 1914, when Congress declared that “The labor of a 
human being is not an article or commodity of commerce.” 

That all-important Congressional declaration meant that 
from that time forward it would no longer be the policy of 
the government to encourage and maintain that part of the 
competitive system which rested on the exploitation of 
human beings; it meant that working men and women could 
and should, through the medium of the associations that 
they formed and joined, resist the destructive competition 
of cheap labor. 

It would be less than accurate to suggest that the 
mere declaration by Congress in 1914 terminated the 
conflict and spelled a complete victory for human rights. 
The temper of the times was not such as to allow so easy a 
victory and the views of the Supreme Court were still too 
deeply entrenched on the side of big business and big profits. 


The two outstanding cases of that period were the Bed- 
ford Stone Company Case and the Duplex Printing Com- 
pany Case, both of which involved boycotts. In the Bedford 
Case, members of a small union refused to work on stone 
which had been produced at quarries where their fellow 
members were on strike. A majority of the Court in plain 
defiance of the express and specific language of the Clayton 
Act, held that this refusal constituted an unlawful secondary 
boycott. Justices Holmes and Brandeis wrote a stirring and 
provocative dissent. They said: 


“Members of the Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Associa- 
tion could not work anywhere on stone which had been 
cut at the quarries by ‘men working in opposition’ to it, 
without aiding and abetting the enemy. Observance by 
each member of the provision of their constitution which 
forbids such action was essential to his own self-protec- 
tion. It was demanded of each by loyalty to the organiza- 
tion and to his fellows. If, on the undisputed facts of 
this case, refusal to work can be enjoined, Congress cre- 
ated by the Sherman Law and the Clayton Act an instru- 
ment for imposing restraints upon labor which reminds 
one of involuntary servitude.” 


I want to repeat the measured language of these two 
great justices, “Congress created . . . an instrument... 
which reminds one of involuntary servitude.” I want to 
repeat it because the American Federation of Labor has been 
unfairly accused of going to unnecessary extremes in describ- 
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ing the Taft-Hartley Law as a “slave labor law,” because, 
among many others, it imposes the same restraints that were 
imposed by the Bedford decision. 

The Duplex Case involved this typical situation: of four 
printing press manufacturers in the country, three were 
organized and one was non-union. Upon the expiration of 
the collective bargaining contracts the three organized em- 
ployers informed the union that they would like to renew 
the contract but would not be able to do so because of the 
competition of the fourth, unfair employer. Accordingly, 
in order to preserve the gains they had made, the union 
called upon its fellow members in New York and elsewhere 
not to install or work on the unfair printing presses. Once 
again the majority of the Court found this to be an unlaw- 
ful boycott and once again Justices Brandeis and Holmes 
spoke out in sharp and compellingly persuasive dissent. They 
said: 

“May not all with a common interest join in refusing 
to expend their labor upon articles whose very production 
constitutes an attack upon their standard of living and the 
institution which they are convinced supports it? .. . 
Courts, with better appreciation of the facts of industry, 
recognized the unity of interest throughout the union, and 
that, in refusing to work on materials which threatened 
it, the Union was only refusing to aid in destroying 
itself. . . . It is lawful for all members of a union by 
whomever employed to refuse to handle materials whose 
production weakens the union.” 


The arbitrary persistence on the part of the majority of 
the Court to perpetuate a repudiated doctrine justly aroused 
the anger and resentment of the country. Finally, in 1932, 
Congress responded with the Norris-LaGuardia Act, which 
completely adopted the language, the reasoning, and the 
philosophy of the Holmes-Brandeis dissents. This time the 
victory for human rights was complete—at least until the 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley Law this year. No longer 
did the Court have difficulty in recognizing and enforcing 
the fundamental right of workers to protect their conditions 
by refusing to work on non-union goods. The Court’s re- 
versal of the old doctrine of unlawful boycotts was complete 
and unqualified. 

In 1940 in the Apex Case the Court declared: “An 
elimination of price competition based on differences in labor 
standards is the objective of any national labor organiza- 
tion.” 

Again in 1940, in the Thornhill Case the Court stated: 
“The health of the present generation and of those as yet 
anborn may depend on these matters and the practices in a 
single factory may have economic repercussions upon a whole 
region.” 

Then in 1941 in the Swing Case, the entire Court agreed 
that “Interdependence of economic interests of all engaged 
in the same industry has become a commonplace.” 

Thus, in the language of some of our outstanding Su- 
preme Court Justices, the Taft-Hartley Law, by outlawing 
all boycotts and subjecting those who engage in them to im- 
mediate injunctions, to cease and desist orders by the Board, 
and to extensive damage suits in the Federal Courts, has 
ignored a “commonplace,” has shown a careless disregard 
for “the health of the present generation,” has destroyed the 
normal and natural “objective of any national labor organi- 
zation,” and has “created an instrument for imposing re- 
straints upon labor which reminds one of involuntary 
servitude.” 

It is my firm, studied conviction that the boycott provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Law will not work because they 








cannot work. I do not mean that labor unions will de- 
liberately and willfully violate taese provisions of the law. 
But legislation that seeks so revolutionary an uprooting of a 
basic, ingrained tradition simply cannot succeed. If, how- 
ever, | be wrong and these sections of the law do accomplish 
their avowed purpose, then in my opinion, the chaos that 
will result defies description. 

With the development of communication and transporta- 
tion facilities, we have today, for all practical purposes, a 
single domestic market where all producers of a given prod- 
uct compete. The Taft-Hartley Law constitutes an open 
invitation for new manufacturers to set up shop in low-wage 
areas and for established manufacturers to move into those 
areas. 

The evil of “the run-away shop” has long existed. It has 
been held within reasonable bounds by the lawful and al- 
together proper use of the boycott. The Taft-Hartley Law 
if successful, will necessarily and greatly intensify that evil. 
There can be little doubt that there will be a mass move- 
ment of industry from high-wage areas to low-wage areas 
with all of the many problems and dislocations that must 
necessarily attend such a movement. These are not gloomy 
predictions stated for their possible political effect. They 
are firm beliefs grounded in proved history, and grounded 
in what to me is plain logic. The Taft-Hartley Law was 
conceived in destructive malice and if allowed to remain on 
the statute books will accomplish its destructive aims to the 
injury of the entire country. 

Another established tradition and practice which is de- 
stroyed by the Taft-Hartley Law is the closed shop. The 
extent of union security clauses in collective agreements is 
evidenced by the fact that they are contained in some 80 per 
cent of all collective bargaining agreements in this country. 
These clauses have developed quite naturally and their wide- 
spread acceptance is conclusive proof of their desirable 
benefit to both management and labor. The Taft-Hartley 
Law pays lip service to the value of union security by 
providing for what is now termed a union shop, a highly 
deluded and distorted version of the real thing. Before 
a union can now even request the so-called union shop, it 
must, after meeting the requirements of financial registra- 
tion and non-communist affidavits, go through an election 
and obtain the majority vote of all eligible employees rather 
than the customary majority only of those actually vo: ing. 
Should the union win the election, it still does not have 
the right to a union shop. It merely has the right to re- 
quest one. Finally, if it should succeed in obtaining the 
employer’s consent it has succeeded in obtaining very little 
indeed. That is so because even though an employer may 
have granted a union shop, he may avoid his contractual 
commitment so long as he, the employer, has “reasonable 
grounds for believing” that the union would not make 
membership available to a job applicant on the same terms 
it was made available to others, or if he, the employer, has 
“reasonable grounds for believing” that membership was 
denied or terminated for reasons other than the non-pay- 
ment of dues. 

The travesty and mischief of the new law’s union shop 
provisions cannot be over-emphasized. The true union- 
security clause grants the union its only effective means of 
disciplining its members and thereby of living up to its 
contractual obligation. In the great preponderance of in- 


stances a union-security clause is matched by a no-strike 
clause. The two clauses are mutually dependent. It would 
be a complete impossibility for unions to meet their no- 
strike contractual commitments if they are not able to be rid 
of individual troublemakers and agitators who are bent 
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upon embarrassing the union by fomenting wild-cat strikes 
and similar, illegal disruptions of work. Yet under the 
law unions may not even “attempt to cause an employer” 
to discharge such a disruptionist so long as he tenders his 
dues. 

Finally, those provisions would facilitate the vicious work 
of every subversive element in this country. It’s a notorious, 
indisputable fact that Communist organizations consider 
it a primary indispensable weapon for achieving their goals 
to capture labor organizations and to generate industrial 
strife. The success of the American Federation of Labor 
in resisting the vicious efforts of totalitarian groups within 
in4ustries and labor organizations is in large measure at- 
ti. utable to the fact that their affiliates have vigorously ex- 
ercised the disciplinary power obtained through union-secur- 
ity clauses. Under the Taft-Hartley Law that power is 
completely lost. Communists can remain at their jobs and 
spread their poisonous propaganda while labor unions, though 
possessing lawful agreements, must abstain from any defen- 
sive measures so long as the troublemakers offer their dues. 

Organized labor resents, too, the restoration of the era 
of “government by injunction.” The legislative history of 
this phase of the law assumed farcical proportions. The 
House bill frankly repealed the Norris-LaGuardia Law so 
as to permit private employers to obtain labor injunctions. 
This apparently, was too much even for Senator Taft, who 
doubtless recognized that it would not be good politics thus 
openly to repudiate an act of a Republican administration 
in 1932. Accordingly, he and his cohorts devised an arti- 
ficial distinction which they then and now are playing up 
to the hilt. They say that “government by injunction” 
has not been revived because only the Labor Board can 
obtain injunctions and they continue unavailable to private 
employers. The fact is that under the Taft-Hartley Law 
and particularly under Section 10 (L), it is still the em- 
ployer who initiates the injunction. If an employer files a 
charge with the Labor Board that a union is committing 
certain unfair practices, then the Labor Board is under 
mandate to apply for an injunction so long as there is some 
reasonable ground for believing the charges true. In other 
words, upon the mere filing by an employer of a prima 
facie charge the Labor Board must, immediately, obtain 
an injunction that remains in full force and effect until 
the charge is fully heard and determined by the Labor 
Board, a period that may in some cases run well over a 
year. I pass over the discriminatory fact that there is no simi- 
lar provision which compels the Board to enjoin employer 
unfair practices. Here | emphasize only that the sole dif- 
ference between the original House bill and the law as 
passed is that the House bill provided that the employer 
must bear the brunt and expense of obtaining a court in- 
junction, whereas under the Taft-Hartley Law the em- 
ployer accomplishes precisely the same end with Uncle Sam 
doing most of the work and paying all of the bills. 

I don’t have the time to make more than a brief passing 
reference to some of the many more inequalities, deficiencies, 
and mistakes of the Taft-Hartley Law: 

1. It insolently obliges union officials to swear to their 
loyalty to their government without imposing similar obli- 
gations on business officials. 

2. It sabotages its own avowed purpose of encouraging 
collective bargaining by encouraging individual bargaining, 
by providing machinery for decertifying bargaining agents, 
by stimulating law suits in lieu of negotiations, and by pre- 
venting full discussion and voluntary agreement on such 
important and beneficial matters as the closed shop, check- 
offs, and welfare funds. 


3. It has produced an unprecedented administrative situ- 
ation by setting up a General Counsel with power to stale- 
mate the very Board he ostensibly represents by depriving 
the Board of the help of expert economists while extending 
the economic problems the Board must solve, and by giving 
infinite opportunity to delay and obstruct final decisions. 

4. It weakens the protections against employer unfair 
practices by preventing the Board from considering employer 
anti-union statements as background evidence in discharge 
cases and by defining collective bargaining in a limited and 
artificial manner. 

5. It revives the evil of company unionism by giving to 
company unions the same status as legitimate unions. 

6. It takes a dangerous step toward complete govern- 
ment control of our economy by setting up a government 
agency with the vast power of making and enforcing work 
assignments, and with the power to control and fix the 
initiation fees of voluntary associations. 

7. It crudely and in flagrant violation of the First 
Amendment seeks to perpetuate in office a Congress that has 
conspicuously failed to serve the interests of the nation by 
attempting to muzzle the political voice of the organized 
American worker. 

I conclude these remarks with an expression of what I 
consider to be the essential psychological error in the ap- 
proach of the Taft-Hartley Law. The labor-management 
relationship is a human relationship; one of the most diffi- 
cult and complicated and important of all human relation- 
ships. Its successful adjustments and attainments have never 
been due to any laws imposed from the outside any more 
than being a successful parent can be guaranteed by a law. 
The very opposite is true. External interference in the 
form of compulsive laws is the surest way of preventing 
mature, thorough-going adjustments. Let me quote for 
you the conclusions of the New York State Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Industrial and Labor Relations. This 
statement made in 1943 by this bi-partisan legislative com- 
mittee after five years of study is of particular significance 
in connection with this thought: 

“The most satisfactory and happiest human relation- 
ships are the product not of legal compulsion, but rather 
of voluntary determination among human beings to co- 
operate with one another. Though we may legislate to 
the end of time, there will never be industrial peace and 
harmony without good faith, integrity, a high degree of 
responsibility and a real desire to cooperate on the part 
of all parties concerned. Without this spirit of good 
will, all of the social, economic and labor laws of man 
will prove eventually to be in vain.” 


The only realistic and workable rules for decent employer- 
employee relationships are those that labor and management 
have, themselves, voluntarily devised and accepted. That’s 
what we mean by collective bargaining; we mean labor and 
management sitting down together to evaluate their joint 
experience and, with the application of reason and good 
will, working out together their joint problems. The Taft- 
Hartley Law completely violates those elementary princi- 
ples. It imposes lawyers, the Labor Board and the federal 
courts as unwelcome guests at every collective bargaining 
table. It takes froin the persons most intimately affected, 
the actual parties to the relationship, every opportunity to 
exercise their own ingenuity in meeting their own difficul- 
ties. In a word, it completely demolishes the natural, or- 
ganic development which is collective bargaining, and sub- 
stitutes, instead, what at best is paternalistic statism, and 
at worst, out and out dictatorship. 

I am confident that unrealistic and vindictive legislation 
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of this kind cannot long survive. 
enactment and the mere attempt to enforce it will produce 


Unhappily, however, its 


unnecessary industrial strife and confusion at this most 
crucial time in our national history. The interests of world 





peace will not, obviously, be served by encouraging disuhity 
in our own country, and our world position as the out- 
standing symbol and hope of social progress and democracy 
has not been advanced by the reactionary Taft-Hartley Law. 


The Taft-Hartley Law 


PRESERVES FREEDOM OF THE WORKER 


By WILLIAM J. WALKER, Management Attorney, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered at Symposium on Taft-Hartley Law, Manhattan College, New York, November 14, 1947 


would like to step out of character and address you 
I tonight, not as a spokesman for management . . . which, 

admittedly, I have been for several years . . . but 
rather as one of the 45 million unorganized bread-winners 
of this country who out-number more than three to one 
the organized workers, whom the labor bosses claim have 
been enslaved by the Taft-Hartley Law. I’m prompted to 
do so because I have just read a help-wanted advertisement 
in the Daily News, which should be of interest to you. It 
reads as follows: 


“BRICKLAYERS 


We are paying $2.75 to $3.00 and $3.25 per 
hour, depending upon you. ‘Top flight mechanics 
make the top rate. We work 6 days per week, 
which gives you top ‘take home pay.’ 

See Harry Bluestein, Levitt Job, Behind Roslyn 
High School, Roslyn, Long Island. 


Levitt & Sons” 


Now tonight when you hear the Taft-Hartley Bill re- 
ferred to as the “slave labor bill,” I want you to think of 
this advertisement. I want you to do some simple arith- 
metic; and remember that under the law the work per- 
formed on the sixth day must be paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half. At $3.25 per hour, you will arrive at 
an annual take-home pay in excess of $8,000. That’s more 
than most college professors or high school principals re- 
ceive; even more than is paid to the run-of-the-mill vice- 
presidents of most banks. And while you are thinking about 
this, remember that the union is telling these bricklayers 
that they can only lay about half the number of bricks that 
they are capable of laying. Remember also that the same 
situation exists with respect to carpenters, lathers, hod- 
carriers, electricians, etc., and you will understand why 
the cost of new housing is so outlandishly high today. 

What beautiful, wonderful, exquisite, profitable slave 
labor!!! 

Now, this legislation was drafted by a joint committee 
of the House and Senate after full and complete hearings 
before the House Committee on Education and Labor, and 
also before the Senate Labor Committee in which volumes 
of testimony were taken with respect to the sordid, lawless 
and indefensible abuses and practices, perpetrated upon labor, 
business and the public by the labor bosses. 

The procession of witnesses came from all walks of life. 
Yes, the N.A.M. was given an opportunity to express its 
viewpoint. But the little fellows were also there . . . that 
is, the little businessman who, since the passage of the 
Wagner Act, has been victimized and pushed to the wall 
by the ruthless, racketeering leaders of Big Labor . . . and 
the little fellow had a lot to say! 

The labor bosses themselves had their opportunity to be 


heard. They were asked what suggestions they had to 
make with respect to the correction of these abuses, which 
the bill we are to consider here this evening is designed to 
correct. They had not one single, solitary suggestion to 
make. They had only vitriolic protestations against any 
attempt to restrain their tyrannical and despotic practices, 
by which they had been able to secure a strangle-hold on 
the economic life of this nation. Certainly, the labor bosses 
should not be heard to wail and moan because restrictions 
will now be imposed upon them. 

Now, the testimony before the House and Senate Com- 
mittees was as shocking as it was revealing. Time will not 
permit me to review this testimony for you. However, with 
respect to the abuses and evils which the Bill proposes to 
correct, the House Committee, after describing these prac- 
tices in detail in its report on the Bill, had this to say: 

“Union leaders themselves acknowledge the evils 
of most of these practices. They have known of 
the evils for many years, but they have failed to 
provide effective remedies. The Nation must, in 
self-defense, provide its own remedies. ‘This the 


Bill does.” 


And at another point in its report, the House Committee 
said the following: 


“For the last 14 years, as a result of labor laws 
ill-conceived and disastrously executed, the Ameri- 
can working man has been deprived of his dignity 
as an individual. He has been cajoled, coerced, 
intimidated and on many occasions beaten up, 
in the name of the splendid aims set forth in Sec- 
tion 1 of the National Labor Relations Act. His 
whole economic life has been subject to the com- 
plete domination and control of unregulated mo- 
nopolists. He has on many occasions had to pay 
them tribute to get a job. He has been forced 
into labor organizations against his will. At 
other times when he has desired to join a particu- 
lar labor organization he has been prevented from 
doing so and forced to join another one. He has 
been compelled to contribute to causes and candi- 
dates for public office to which he was opposed. 
He has been prohibited from expressing his own 
mind on public issues. He has been denied any 
voice in arranging the terms of his own employ- 
ment. He has frequently against his will been 
called out on strikes which have resulted in wage 
losses representing years of his savings. In many 
cases his economic life has been ruled by Com- 
munists and other subversive influences. In short, 
his mind, his soul, and his very life have been 
subject to a tyranny more despotic than one could 
think possible in a free country.” 
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The labor bosses have loudly denounced this legislation 
as being an anti-labor bill. On the contrary, it is a pro- 
labor bill. It is in reality a new Bill of Rights for the 
American working man, for American business and the 
public as well. z 

The Bill takes away none of the rights given to the 
worker under the Wagner Act. In fact, it carries over and 
incorporates every right given to the worker under the 
Wagner Act. 

Nor will the Bill regiment or Sovietize the American 
worker as the labor leaders are now proclaiming. Under 
the Soviet system the mass of workers are under the com- 
plete domination and control of a few; this Bill seeks to 
free the worker from the control of a few. 

The Taft-Hartley Bill has as its sole purpose the pro- 
tection of the working man, bus ness and the public, from 
the abuses of the labor bosses, and gives to the worker 
many new rights which he did not have previously. I 
shall enumerate some of the more important evils which 
the Bill seeks to curb: 


1. Jurisdictional strikes, sympathy strikes, and 
strikes which imperil the public health and 
safety. 

Featherbedding, slow-down, standby, and make- 
work practices . .. though as to these the word- 
ing of the statute leaves much to be desired. 
Secondary boycotts. 

Coercion of workers into union membership 
or for any other purpose. 

Excessive and extortionate initiation fees for 
union membership. 

Closed unions, as distinguished from union 
shops. 

7. Extortion and racketeering upon employers of 
the Bond Street Market type. 

8. Communistic control of labor unions. 


Now these, in the main, are the evils and abuses which 
the Bill seeks to curb. If time permits I shall return to 
a consideration: of some of these abuses and discuss them 
more at length. 

But now let us consider what rights the Bill gives to 
the worker. I have already told you that this legislation 
takes away none of the rights given to him under the 
Wagner Act. It merely gives him additional rights, the 
more important of which are: 

1. The right to get and to hold a job. 

2. The right to express an op'nion on union mat- 
ters or with regard to union leaders, or to 
refuse to join a strike without fear of losing 
his job. 

. The right to be free from union threats and 
violence. 
The right to oust an unsatisfactory union. 
The right to strike for every legitimate pur- 
pose that he has had under our laws for the 
last 100 years. 
The right to be free from excessive and ex- 
tortionate initiation fees. 
The right to know how much money his union 
has, what is being paid to its officers and in 
general how his money is being spent. 
The right without fear of reprisal to support 
any candidate for public office. 


The right to settle his own grievance with his 
employers. 


. The right to have his union free from com- 
munistic control . . . or from the control of 
racketeers and extortioners. 


The right to bargain in a craft un‘on. 

. The right to have his union really represent 
the interests of the workers, instead of “deal- 
ing under the table” with the employer, as fre- 
quently happens. 

13. The right to hear what his employer has to say 
on matters vital to his interests. 


These, then, are the principal rights bestowed upon labor 
by the Taft-Hartley Bll. If time permits we will dis- 
cuss a few of these newly acquired rights a little later on. 

But, first, let us consider for a moment what the rank 
and file of the workers think of some of the reforms which 
the Bill proposes. Recently, The Opinion Research Corpo- 
ration, a nonpartisan outfit, conducted a poll of workers, 
union and non-union, on ten questions covering most of 
the issues involved in the Taft-Hartley Law. Here are the 
YES answers: 

All Union 
Question Workers Members 
1—Should there be a 60-day cooling 
PNET 5 svattkendanseeens 


2—Should employees be able to sue 

unions for contract violations?.. 77 70 
3—Should employers be free to discuss 

PR OT 69 61 
4—Should Communists be debarred 

from labor leadership? ........ 76 77 


5—Should unions be required to make 

financial reports? 86 85 
6—Should unions be prohibited from 

making campaign contributions?. 56 50 
7—Should check-off require worker's 

WET hikes dae ieodseendaxe 68 74 


8—Should union shop require majority 

vote? 79 77 
9—Should the closed shop be outlawed? 78 48 
10-Should strikes in public services be 

GND i's 0.0.4650464 440000004 78 70 


Thus, majorities of all the workers polled favored all tea 
measures; majorities of union workers favored all but two. 

Let us now return to a more detailed consideration of 
some of the newly acquired rights given to workers by the 
Taft-Hartley Law. Let us consider first the most funda- 
mental right given to him, namely, the right to get and to 
hold a job. As you undoubtedly know, a very large per- 
centage of the unions in this country are what are commonly 
called closed unions, that is, unions in which by reason of 
excessive initiation fees running in some cases as high as 
$3,000 and other restrictions, as for example, limiting new 
membership to sons of present members, a man is unable 
to obtain employment in a calling of his own choosing. 
Under the Taft-Hartley Law, the employer is permitted 
to employ anyone he wishes, whether or not the prospective 
employee is a member of the union with which he has a 
collective barga ning agreement. The Act permits the so- 
called union shop, if the employer agrees to such a pro- 
vision, and if a majority of the employees likewise vote for 
a union shop by secret ballot, which means that an em- 
ployee must, within 30 days after he has been hired, become 
a member of the Union, provided that the dues and initia- 
tion fees are not excessive and that he be given member- 
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ship on the same conditions extended to everyone else. If 
the union refuses to the worker a membership on such con- 
ditions, the worker can continue in his job without the 
necessity of joining the union. 

Likewise, if a worker becomes a union member and is 
later ousted from membership for any reason other than 
non-payment of dues or initiation fees, he can still keep his 
job and the employer cannot discharge him. 

Now, this right to obtain and to retain a job is an ex- 
tremely important right given to the worker because most 
union charters provide that a member may be expelled from 
a union for any conduct that the union officers deem detri- 
mental to the union. Under such a broad clause, sus- 
ceptible to any interpretation that union officers desire to 
place upon it to meet the specific occasion, a member can be 
suspended for anything, everything or nothing under the 
sun. And that’s precisely what happens. 

For example, a man was suspended from union member- 
ship because he marched in a Republican parade in Chicago. 
A classic example is the Stellberg case in Duluth, Minne- 
sota. Clerks struck a Duluth department store. Esther 
Stellberg, department head in the store, but not a member 
of the clerk’s union, continued working to protect the privi- 
leges of 25 years’ service with the same employer. But her 
husband, Walfred Stellberg, was a member of a union. 
After 15 years’ membership in the Duluth AFL Milk 
Drivers Union, he was told by his labor group that Mrs. 
Stellberg must refrain from working during the clerks’ 
strike. She had a mind of her own, however, and continued 
on the job. Mr. Stellberg’s union fined him $1,500. He 
couldn’t pay it. His union demanded that his employer 
discharge him. Since the drivers’ union held closed shop 
contracts with all Duluth milk companies, that prevented 
him from obtaining employment with any other milk com- 
pany in the area. 

I have here in my hand a newspaper clipping from the 
New York Times dated September 10, 1947, which I will 
read to you: 


“UNION DISSENTER JOBLESS 


Balk at Levy Causes Ouster After 23 Years of Work 

The National Silver Deposit Warehouse Company re- 
ported yesterday that it had been required to discharge 
an employe of twenty-three years’ service because he re- 
fused to contribute a week’s pay to a union defense fund. 
A spokesman for the concern said it had made the dis- 
charge reluctantly on demand of the Wholesale and 
Warehouse Workers Union Local 65, CIO. 

The union’s membership recently authorized an as- 
sessment equal to one week’s wages to set up a $509,000 
Taft-Hartley Law strike fund. When Frank Galkow- 
ski, father of five children, refused to make the payment, 
the union invoked the closed shop provision of its con- 
tract with the warehouse company to force his dismissal. 

A company official said Galkowski had been an ‘excel- 
lent and reliable worker,’ but that the concern had no 
choice under its contract except to dismiss him. Union 
spokesmen could not be reached for comment.” 


I also have another newspaper clipping dated October 
5th, which is too long for me to read to you but which in 
effect tells you that the National Labor Relations Board 
im considering the case referred to in the first newspaper 
article declared it was helpless to prevent the discharge of 
this employee due to the fact that the collective bargaining 
agreement had been entered into prior to August 22, 1947, 
the effective date of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

Another very fundamental right given to the worker is 
the right to express an opinion about union officers and 





union members without fear of losing his job. Prior to the 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act, union workers, in plants 
having agreements where union membership was a pre- 
requisite to holding a job, were afraid to express an opinion 
for fear of being ousted from union membership and con- 
sequently being expelled from their employment. This 
made it possible for union officers to do as they wanted, and 
the membership was powerless to stop them. Today, the 
union can oust any member for any reason under the sun, 
but unless that member is ousted for non-payment of dues 
or initiation fees he still retains his job. 

Another very important right given to the worker is the 
right to oust an unsatisfactory union. Prior to the Taft- 
Hartley Law, if a union was able to obtain a contract with 
the employer making union membership a condition of con- 
tinued employment, it was virtually impossible for the 
workers to oust the union no matter how unsatisfactory they 
found the union to be. In the first place, no member would 
dare to lead the union members in a movement to oust an 
unsatisfactory union because he would immediately be ousted 
from union membership and the employer would be re- 
quired to discharge him. Furthermore, there was no pro- 
vision in the Wagner Act permitting the employees them- 
selves to petition for an election to oust an unsatisfactory 
union. The only way that they could oust an unsatisfactory 
union was by having another union petition for an election 
to obtain bargaining rights. As you can well imagine, the 
inadequacy of the Wagner Act in this respect, lead to count- 
less jurisdictional strikes. 

So, also, the right of the workers to know how much 
and for what the unions are spending their money, is an 
extremely important right given to them under the Taft- 
Hartley Bill. In this connection, I call your attention to 
an editorial in the New York Times on May 2, 1947, which 
shows that Labor Baron Petrillo receives a total of $46,180 
a year out of his jobs with the Musicians Union. Not bad! 
And here’s an item from P.M. . . . which is most certainly 
not an anti-labor newspaper . .. which states that John 
L. Lewis and his family draw a mere $112,500 per year, 
plus expenses, for services to the United Mine Workers 
and its offspring of dubious parentage, District 50. That 
item “plus expenses” is awfully important. I think any 
one of us would be happy just to live on John L’s expense 
account, on which he doesn’t have to pay taxes. I know 
of no corporate executive who is as well off as Labor Capi- 
talist, John L. Lewis. I say to you that the workers have 
a right to know how much their bosses are getting and how 
and for what their money is being spent. 

Further in this connection, I call your attention to the 
provision of the Taft-Hartley Law prohibiting unions from 
making political contributions. Under the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, passed approximately twenty years ago, corpora- 
tions were forbidden to make political contributions. I am 
sure that all the labor leaders of the country felt that this 
Law was wise and beneficial legislation. There were two 
very fundamental reasons for such legislation. In the first 
place, large political contributions are generally made in 
the hope of procuring special favors. Secondly, corporations 
should not be permitted to spend the money of its stock- 
holders in support of causes with which the individual stock- 
holder may not be in accord. The same reasons apply 
with regard to labor organizations which have been just as 
guilty as were the large corporations in endeavoring to buy 
special favors. I need only call your attention to the well 
known fact that in 1936, John L. Lewis contributed $469,- 
870 of the funds of the United Mine Workers towards the 
reelection of President Roosevelt. In this connection I 
have a very interesting story to tell you which was told to 
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me by none other than R. J. Thomas, former President of 
the United Automobile Workers Union. If the facts are 
incorrect, and I have no reason to doubt them, I refer you, 
of course, to Mr. Thomas. According to Mr. Thomas, at 
the time that John L. Lewis made this contribution of nearly 
half a million dollars, he exacted a promise from President 
Roosevelt that the President would support Mr. Lewis for 
the vice-presidential nomination in 1940. Shortly prior to 
the Democratic convention in 1940, Mr. Lewis reminded 
the President of his promise to support him for the vice- 
presidential nomination. Although conceding to Mr. Lewis 
that he had made that commitment to him, the President 
told Mr. Lewis that he could not support him for the 
vice-presidential nomination. According to Mr. Thomas, 
Lewis felt that he had been double-crossed by the President 
and became very much embittered; Lewis was particularly 
anxious to get the vice-presidential nomination because he 
had a feeling that the President was a sick man and would 
not live out another four-year term and that Lewis himself 
would thereby become the first labor man to become Presi- 
dent of the United States through the back door. Lewis, 
who was at that time head of the CIO, called together the 
leaders of the CIO unions and asked them to take a “walk- 
out’ with him against the President and to give their sup- 
port to the Republican candidate. This the leaders refused 
to do. You will recall that in the 1940 election John L. 
Lewis openly campaigned over the radio and otherwise 
against the President of the United States. I repeat that 
the story which I have related to you is one given to me by 
Mr. R. J. Thomas, who, being one of the CIO leaders 
asked by Lewis “‘to take a walk,” was in a position to know 
the facts. Here we have an example of a labor leader using 
the funds of his members in the attempt to buy himself 
high political office. 

Further in this connection, you will recall in ‘last Sun- 
day’s newspapers the charges made by Walter Reuther, 
present President of the United Automobile Workers, that 
John L. Lewis was contributing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of his unions’ money to the left-wing red faction of 
the United Automobile Workers Union in its efforts to 
oust Mr. Reuther from the presidency of the union. 

I also call your attention to the fact that the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law prohibits the use of welfare funds collected from 
the employer except for the purpose for which the funds 
are paid. In other words such funds must be used as trust 
funds and cannot be used for political or other purposes. 
At the present time, John L. Lewis is collecting as welfare 
funds ten cents per ton on practically every ton of coal 
being mined, and you, the coal consumer, to whom the ex- 
pense is passed along in the way of increased coal prices, 
are paying the bill. You, therefore, have an interest in see- 
ing that these welfare funds are used for the purposes for 
which they are collected. Incidentally, an attorney for the 
Anthracite Coal Producers told me that in his opinion the 
total annual royalty collections will exceed $50,000,000. 
Little wonder Lewis doesn’t think much of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law. 

Now, let us pass quickly to what I consider is perhaps 
the most important right given to the worker by the Taft- 
Hartley Bill . . . the right of the worker to have his union 
free from Communistic control. This is terribly important 
. . . it is not red-baiting . . . we must face the gruesome 
facts. The CIO, a majority of whose executive board mem- 
bers are communists, is completely in the hands of the com- 
munists, whenever they wish to exercise their control. Don’t 
take my word for it. Take the word of John L. Lewis, 
who ought to know, because the Communists booted him 
out of the CLO when Hitler and Stalin parted company in 


1941. Lewis is quoted in the New York Times on Febru- 
ary 9, 1944, p. 1, as follows: 


* * * “Philip Murray is today the prisoner of the Com- 
munists in his own union. They control him and the 
CIO through their seats on his executive committee. And 
there isn’t a blessed thing he can do about it.” * * * 


Now let us look at what the Congressional Committee on 
Un-American Activities said: 

“The Special Committee on Un-American Activities 
finds that Communist leadership is strongly entrenched 
in the following unions which are at present affliated with 
the CIO: 

“American Communications Association. 

International Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists, and Technicians. 

International Fur and Leather Workers Union. 

International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union. 

International Union of Fishermen and Allied Work- 
ers of America. 

International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. 

International Woodworkers of America. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards Association of the 
Pacific Coast. 

National Maritime Union of America. 

State, County, and Municipal Workers of America. 

Transport Workers Union of America. 

United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied 
Workers of America. 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. 

United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of 
America. 

United Federal Workers of America. 

United Furniture Workers of America. 

United Gas, Coke, and Chemical Workers of 
America. 

United Office and Professional Workers of America. 

United Packinghouse Workers of America. 

United Shoe Workers of America. 

United Stone and Allied Products Workers of 


America. 


“The foregoing unions constitute a majority of all the 
unions affiliated with the CIO. It will be noted that 
these unions cover fields in which the most vital interests 
of the American nations are involved—shipping, munitions, 
and communications for example. It is a startling fact 
that these fields have their hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployees organized under the leadership of Communists.” 


In an address which I made before the Fashion Institute 
of Technology and Design of New York City, on May 2, 
1947, I had this to say: 

“If this nation is committed to the retention and preser- 
vation of our system of private enterprise and to the con- 
tinuance of our democratic system of government, it is 
foolhardy for us to allow any group of people . . . whose 
avowed intent and purpose is the overthrow of both, by 
force if necessary . . . to acquire the slightest control 
over our productive processes. Particularly is that im- 
portant at the present time in view of the strained rela- 
tions which seem to exist between Soviet Russia and the 
Western Democracies. You can imagine what would 
happen if there was war with Russia, and a majority of 
the CIO Unions are in the control of the Communists. 
Think of the work stoppages which would be immedi- 
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ately invoked with virtual paralysis of our industrial war 
effort. Consider for instance what steps might be taken 
by the Communist controlled Maritime Union. It is 
not inconceivable that all of our ships might be scuttled, 
or seized for the use of our enemies. 

In this day of sneak attacks and atomic bombs, I say 
to you that we cannot afford in this country to put our 
heads under a barrel and be unrealistic. Realities dictate 
that Communistic control over Labor Unions must be 
broken.” 


Now, in the tew minutes left to me, I would like to dis- 
cuss a few of the evils and abuses which the Taft-Hartley 
Bill purports to curb in which the public has a vital in- 
terest. Let us take the curb against sympathy strikes. Last 
year when Philip Murray couldn’t come to terms with 
U. S. Steel, he called out on sympathy strikes the workers 
in more than 700 plants in the United States, although the 
workers in these plants were in no way engaged in the pro- 
duction of steel, and had no dispute either with U. S. Steel 
or with their own employers. Even the workers of a paper 
box factory in Brooklyn were obliged to go out on strike. 
The economic ramifications of these sympathy strikes, and 
the disruptions which they caused are absolutely inconceiv- 
able. The economic loss to the workers, to business and to 
the public was staggering; and the calling of such sym- 
pathy strikes, mostly in breach of collective bargaining 
agreements, in total disregard of the rights of the workers, 
of employers and the public, is wholly indefensible on any 
grounds. 

Let us take a look at jurisdictional strikes. Last year I 
represented a hotel in a jurisdictional strike which lasted 
for more than a month. The strike was accompanied with 
violence and bloodshed, and yet the hotel was hopelessly in 
the middle, through no fault of its management, and pow- 
erless to do anything to stop the strike, so that the guests 
of its 450 rooms would obtain service. Recently, the mo- 
tion picture industry was brought to a stand-still by the 
spectacle of virtual civil warfare being waged by two movie 
unions, over which should have the right to represent a 
relatively small and unimportant group of technicians; and 
from testimony given before the Thomas Committee a few 
days ago we learn that the strike was entirely communist 
inspired. 

And now let me talk about feather-bedding, a require- 
ment by unions that an employer hire more employees than 
are necessary to do the work. The statute attempts to pre- 
vent this practice, though unfortunate wording has been 
used. The legitimate theatres in New York are victims of 
this vicious practice. Even though no music is played in a 
production, they are forced to hire a standby orchestra 
which does no work. Another example. A few years ago, 
a client of mine, a wholesale coal dealer, opened a yard in 
Brooklyn for the purpose of storing coal during the sum- 
mer months. Only one employee . . . primarily to act as 
watchman and handyman around the yard... was all 
that was required. However, before the various unions 
would permit my client to maintain this storage yard, he 
would have been obliged to employ at least seven people. 
Resuit? Of course, the yard was closed. It is estimated 
that the feather-bedding and make-work practices on Amer- 
ican railroads costs in the neighborhood of 400 million dol- 
lars a year. Were it not for such practices the railroads 
would not, in all probability, be the bankrupt industry they 
constitute today. 

Still another example. During the war, I happened to 
be down in Washington in the waiting room of the Industry 
Section of the War Labor Board. There was another man 
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there, pacing up and down the floor, wringing his hands 
like an expectant father in the antiroom of a maternity 
ward. Finally, | asked him what was troubling him. That 
was a big mistake, because he began to unburden himself 
of all his troubles on me. I will try to make the story short. 
He was the owner of a small radio station in an upstate 
New York city . . . I believe it was Rochester. It seems 
that Labor Baron Petrillo came to him and told him he 
had to employ four musicians on his payroll which he did 
not need, at, as I recall, the rate of $75.00 a week for each 
musician. When the owner of the station protested against 
hiring musicians which were not needed, Petrillo went to 
the big broadcasting stations and demanded that they stop 
supplying sustaining programs to this station. Otherwise, 
he would cause them trouble. The large radio chains hav- 
ing had their fill of trouble with Petrillo, went to the owner 
of the upstate station and told him that he would have to 
acquiesce in Petrillo’s request and if he refused to do so 
they would have to cut off his sustaining program. Inas- 
much as these sustaining programs were the life-blood of 
this station, the owner, of course, had to acquiesce in Pe- 
trillo’s demands and hire four musicians for whom he had 
absolutely no use. However, no sooner had he done this 
than Petrillo again came to him and told him that he wasn’t 
used to being defied and that because the owner of this 
station had seen fit to defy him, now he demanded that in- 
stead of four musicians he would have to employ ten musi- 
cians. And that was the reason why this little man was 
down in Washington pacing up and down the floor. 
Whether the Industry Section of the War Labor Board 
was ever able to give him assistance I have never been able 
to find out. However, I doubt if he even got any solace 
there. 

Finally, there exists in New York City a kind of feather- 
bedding racketeering which adds many dollars every year te 
the food bill of every family. Truckers are halted at the 
mouth of Holland Tunnel and are required to put a mem- 
ber of the Teamsters Union in the seat in order to qualify 
to deliver the load in New York City. According to re- 
cent newspaper reports, the charges for the privilege of 
having a free rider, run as high as $60. ‘The public, of 
course, pays the bill. 

And now, let us consider secondary boycotts which the 
Taft-Hartley Bill seeks to curb. A good example of this is 
what recently happened to a beauty parlor in Brooklya 
which used cosmetics of a manufacturer whose employees 
were on strike. The union set up a picket line outside this 
beauty parlor and paraded an ape up and down the street 
with a placard on his back reading, “If you go in here you 
will come out looking like me.” 

Another example is that given by Senator Taft on the 
floor of the Senate. The employees of a neon-sign manu- 
facturer had voted to be represented by the CIO, and the 
NLRB directed the employer to bargain with that union. 
Thereupon, members of the AFL union which had beea 
defeated in the election were ordered not to erect or install 
any signs made by this manufacturer. If a customer of the 
manufacturer sought to erect one of the boycotted signs, the 
AFL men employed by the customer were told to strike. 
They were to go without work or wages themselves ia 
order that their union might thereby punish the employees 
of another manufacturer in another state who had rejected 
the AFL. 

As you can well imagine, I could talk to you for the rest 
of the night about the newly acquired rights of labor and 
about the abuses which the Taft-Hartley Act seeks to curb, 
but I see that my time is up. I thank you. 





